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The East Boston Tunnel 


By FREDERICK RICE, JR. 


HE significant fact regard- 
ing the sub-aqueous tunnel, 
which was opened to public 

travel on December 30, 1904, con- 
necting the mainland of Boston with 
its island suburb of East Boston, is 
the part it plays in the great unified 
rapid transit system which engi- 
neering skill is building up in east- 
ern Massachusetts. As a_ seven 
days’ wonder the tunnel has been 
rather interesting. The experience 
of riding in a trolley car beneath 
the water of a great harbor alive 
with great ocean-going craft is 
no doubt worth journeying to Bos- 
ton for. Still, most of us who have 
ridden through the great tube have 
found that after all, so far as one’s 
sensations are concerned, there is 
nothing so very different in being 
ninety feet under the ocean from be- 
ing sixty feet under skyscrapers and 
crowded streets. Of course the fact 
that the East Boston tunnel is the 
longest and largest work of under- 
harbor construction in America; 


that it is the first to be constructed 
entirely of concrete; that it has 
unique systems of ventilation and 
lighting; that its elevators at the 
Atlantic Chambers station are espe- 
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cially interesting because they do 
not run straight up and down but on 
a distinct incline—these and many 
other superlatives which the tunnel 
merits have given it very great value 
in the sight of newspaper writers. 
Yet its real claim to serious consid- 
eration grows out of the role it will 
play in drawing together the com- 
munities about Boston. 

Into the general scheme the East 
Boston tunnel fits interestingly. The 
largest benefits to be derived from 
it will, of course, accrue to the island 
suburb of East Boston and Win- 
throp. The latter in _ particular, 
which is less closely built up than 
old Noddle Island, certainly has 
still great possibilities both for all- 
year and summer residents—possi- 
bilities that are likely to be realized 
now that the transportation thither- 
ward has become uninterrupted and 
expeditious. Heretofore the beau- 
ties of Boston Harbor have hardly 
been properly appreciated by home- 
seekers. Henceforth, no doubt, the 
increasing number of nickels rung 
up between Winthrop and the Hub 
will doubtless attest the growing 
belief of Bostonians in the attract- 
iveness of the arms of the sea that 


Ra 
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make inland from the east of Deer 
Island on the one side to the junction 
of the Charles and Mystic and the 
great city, on the other to the Sau- 
gus marshes and Lynn. From the 
point of view of owners of real 
estate in Winthrop and Winthrop 
Head scarcely anything could have 
been designed more happily than 
the East Boston tunnel. The nearer 
suburb, too, will probably experi- 
ence something of a boom. 

The transportation problem is a 
singularly important one for Boston. 
There has recently been organized 
a Metropolitan Improvement Asso- 


ciation, composed largely of men of” 


public spirit among whom are a 
number of landscape architects, 
painters and literary people. They 
are all specially interested in the 
esthetic features of civic develop- 
ment. Yet when this association 
met to decide what feature of civic 
improvement had best be taken up 
first, the members agreed unani- 
mously that a prime consideration 
was to determine the proper direction 
transportation routes in the outer 
districts of the Hub should take. 
In the thickly settled parts of the 
city the lines of steam and electric 
roads as well as the other main ave- 
nues of traffic were fixed long ago; 
but beyond these inner zones are 
great sections which the expanding 
city must eventually overflow and 
in which the right routes for the va- 
rious kinds of traffic should be care- 
fully chosen. This association of 
experts will find abundant scope for 
their studies in suburban regions 
where population is beginning to 
spread. They are likely to start 
from the fact that so far as the de- 
termination of the rapid transit 
routes in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of business centres is con- 


cerned the engineers of the Boston 
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Elevated Company have for some 
time been working in accordance 
with a broad, comprehensive plan. 
In no other large American city has 
a network of transportation lines 
been developed with such regard for 
geometrical unity. 

‘No doubt much of the good feel- 
ing toward the Elevated manage- 
ment which exists on the part of the 
public it serves is due to the flexi- 
bility of the entire system and the 
liberality of the company, particu- 
larly in the matter of free transfer 
privileges. Such eminently satis- 
factory conditions as obtain in this 
branch of the public service of 
greater Boston could hardly exist 
were not the whole of that service, 
except for one or two comparatively 
unimportant lines to the northern 
suburbs, in charge of a single cor- 
poration. In fact, the Railroad Com- 
missioners of the State have de- 
clared in their reports that competi- 
tion in the great public utilities is 
uneconomic, wasteful, and generally 
undesirable. That this theory has 
worked out satisfactorily in this 
case, at any rate, appears in the fact 
that no corporation anywhere, per- 
haps, has ever been more successful 
in securing to itself the important 
asset, and most difficult of all assets 
to acquire, public good will. 

The system that is being built up 
in Boston is no patchwork or hap- 
hazard affair. Its development pro- 
ceeds along the lines of a definite 
and well considered plan intended to 
provide not only for present needs 
but for the larger needs of the future. 
It is to be doubted if any other 
American street railway has ever 
been planned on equally compre- 
hensive and broad-guage lines. The 
reason for the far seeing policy is 
no mystery but evidently and cer- 
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tainly is to be found in the character 
and capability of the men who con- 
trol the affairs of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company, most con- 
spicuous of whom is the President, 
Maj. Gen., the Honorable Wm. A. 
Bancroft. 

General Bancroft is as interesting 
and remarkable as the railway of 
which he is the chief executive. He 
is a man of tremendous force and 


company’s side. It is as inevitable 
as that effect will follow cause that 
the public policy of a railway man- 
agement in such hands will be 
liberal, intelligent and progressive. 

The general scheme of rapid 
transit lines upon which the engi- 
neers of the Boston Elevated Com- 
pany have been working has been 
aptly compared to a cobweb. It 
consists of a central circuit—the 
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persistence, a gentleman of educa- 
tion and refined instincts, and is 
eminent as a lawyer, a soldier and a 
public spirited citizen. His service 
in the legislature and city govern- 
ment of Cambridge, of which he was 
for four years Mayor, and his many 
years of experience in street railway 
management enables him to under- 
stand both sides of street railway 
problems—the public’s side and the 


subway-elevated circuit, with spokes 
—some of them elevated lines and 
some subway lines—radiating out- 
ward in every direction and inter- 
connected by other filaments. As 
the core of the system there will 
always be the subway-elevated cir- 
cuit which, but for the irregularities 
of the town, might have been drawn 
as a perfect circle. Extending out- 
ward from this will be various ele- 
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vated trunk lines of which the 
Charlestown and Dudley Street 
lines, running north and south re- 
spectively, were the first to be con- 
structed, the East Boston tunnel be- 
ing the third. The fourth will be 
the elevated line to Cambridge upon 
which work is to be started soon 
after the West Boston bridge now 
building is completed. Along the 
other main routes of traffic the sur- 
face lines will for the present be 
found to suffice for most of the in- 
coming and out-going traffic. 

The East Boston tunnel is in one 
respect an exception to the theory 
of rapid transit which the engineers 
‘believe to be best adapted to Boston 
and, indeed, to nearly every Ameri- 
can city. Because it has to pass 
under an arm of Boston harbor it 
has necessarily been built as a sub- 
way instead of conforming to the 
type of elevated construction by 
which traffic should generally be 
brought to and from the congested 
districts of a city. It is contrary to 
the best principles of engineering 
practice to construct long subways 
except in cases where, as in New 
York City, elevated structures have 
proved to be insufficient for the ordi- 
nary purposes of rapid transit over 
great distances. The idea which is 
being exemplified in the Boston 
transportation plans is that of a 
number of short subways, serving 
in a manner as elongated terminal 
stations. No one of these is much 
more than a mile or so in length, nor 
is it likely that any such will in the 
near future be demanded. The sub- 
way is, in fact, the last resort of the 
engineers to obviate traffic conges- 
tion. 

This question of the relation of 
subways, elevated lines and surface 
lines is obviously one of great 
moment to every citizen of the 


greater Boston. In the old days the 
steam railroad engineers were com- 
pelled to follow the geographical 
layout of the Boston basin, passing 
the rock wall which surrounds it 
through certain definite openings. 
The Eastern road, for example, kept 
close to the shore, across the marshes 
of Revere and Saugus. The West- 
ern division of the Boston and 
Maine followed up through the 
break in the hills where Malden and 
Melrose have since grown up. The 
main division of the Boston and 
Lowell found the valley of the 
Aberjona offering an easy grade in- 
to the flat country beyond Woburn, 
while a smaller stream made a path- 
way by which Lexington and Bed- 
ford could be reached through 
Arlington Heights. The Fitchburg 
road, skirting the rock wall past 
Belmont and Waverly, made its 
way out through the valley of the 
Charles at Waltham. A little further 
south the Boston and Albany picked 
its way westward across a stretch of 
comparatively flat land. The Bos- 
ton and Providence found a level 
course along the Neponset between 
the hills of Islington and Boston’s 
little giant mountain, Great Blue 
Hill, while the Old Colony ran close 
to the Quincy shore and _ thus 
escaped the necessity of traversing 
the range which gave to Massachu- 
setts its name. In every instance 
large towns have sprung up along 
the lines of the railways while the 
intermediate districts have, natural- 
ly enough, remained thinly popu- 
lated. 

But the trolley car is obviating 
the necessity for taking advantage 
of these natural openings in the 
surrounding ranges of hills, and 
through its usefulness in opening up 
new districts for residential pur- 
poses it has rendered imperative an 
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entirely different study of transpor- 
tation routes. 

That the East Boston tunnel will 
greatly assist the harmonious ex- 
pansion of population in one section 
of the metropolis goes, therefore, 
without saying. ‘To turn to its con- 
struction a comparison with some 
other famous tunnels shows that its 
exterior diameter is two feet greater 
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now constructing in New York. 
The length of the Boston passage- 
way—about one and_ two-fifths 
miles—is more than twice that of 
the Blackwell tunnel and consider- 
ably greater than that of the St. 
Clair or the shield-built portion of 
the Hudson River tunnel. The arch 
of the tunnel, which is nearly three 
feet thick, has been constructed en- 


THE EXIT TO SCOLLAY SQUARE 


The Arrangement by which all Passengers Through the Tunnel Pay One Cent Extra 


toward 


the Sinking Fund and as Compensation to the city of Boston is Indi- 


cated—The Boston Elevated Company acts as Agent for the city of Boston in Col- 


lecting the Tolls. 


and its interior diameter about one 
foot less than that of the Blackwell 
tunnel in London. ‘The interior di- 
ameter exceeds by about 15 per cent 
that of the St. Clair tunnel under the 
Detroit River and by 20 per cent 
that of the Hudson River tunnel 


tirely of the best grade of vulcanite 
Portland cement, of which about 
one hundred thousand barrels were 
used. This material will, of course, 
steadily grow harder as it ages. 

A special system of ventilation 
had to be installed since the tunnel 
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penetrates to a depth of about ninety 
feet below the surface of the water 
at low tide. At the top of the tun- 
nel there runs a large ventilating 
duct which has a cross section of 
about forty-eight square feet. It is 
formed by means of a diaphragm 
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into two portions. The scheme by 
which the ventilation is away from 
the stations at either end is ingen- 
ious. Fresh air enters the tunnel 


from the portals at East Boston and 
through the station near Atlantic 
Avenue on the mainland. 


It moves 
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one inch thick, made of expanded 
metal and enclosed in cement mor- 
tar. This diaphragm is attached to 
the tunnel walls by steel rods and 
by plates which are themselves en- 
cased in concrete. A partition mid- 
way in the tunnel divides the duct 


in a steady stream down to near the 
middle of the tunnel where it passes 
through openings upward into the 
duct and is then drawn to the east 
and west by ventilating fans back 
to where it started from. 

All under-water tunnels show a 
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certain leakage, much of which 
comes in from the entrances. The 
East Boston tunnel is regarded as 
being about as nearly watertight as 
is humanly possible, and with the 
hardening of the arch it will become 
still more so. Ample appliances for 
pumping the leakage have been in- 
stalled. At the lowest point under 
the harbor, 2,129 feet from the en- 
trance in Maverick Square, are the 
pump wells and pumping machinery. 
All water that gets into the tunnel 


the East Boston end, since it is di- 
verted by a dam across the tunnel 
invert. 

The pumping machinery works 
automatically. Whenever the water 
in the well reaches a certain height 
a float resting upon its surface sets 
the machinery working. The pumps 
have a capacity of 32 gallons a min- 
ute each, or, altogether, about eight 
times the amount of leakage which 
the tunnel now shows, and which 
should be largely reduced in time. 


THE EAST BOSTON ENTRANCE 


The Cars of the Boston Elevated Company Come to the Surface at Maverick Square, a 
Focal Point where the Lines from Winthrop, Orient Heights and Chelsea Converge. 


drains down to these vats, one of 
which only has thus far been 
opened. ‘Together the wells have 
an emergency storage capacity of 
4,000 cubic feet, large enough so 
that even if both pumps should 
break down they could take care of 
the normal leakage for two and one- 
half days. Rain water, it should be 
‘said, cannot ordinarily get in from 


The power that operates the pumps 
is obtained from the power plant of 
the Boston Elevated Company. 

A vital question in all subway 
construction is that of illumination. 
If the lights should all go out sud- 
denly a panic is liable to ensue. It 
will be remembered that most of the 
horrors of the Paris diaster of a few 
years ago were due to the fact that 
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the electric lamps were extinguished 
together when a comparatively in- 
significant fire had broken out. In 
the East Boston tunnel the lighting 
comes from three distinct plants: 
that is, the Central Power Station, 
the Lincoln Power station and the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany’s system. The lamps are 
distributed in certain porportion 
throughout the tunnel. It is, of 
course, highly improbable that all 
three of the plants will ever break 
down at once, so that at each station 
and in the tunnel between stations 
there will always, whatever happens, 
be some lights burning. 

There are three stations on the 
Boston side of the tunnel; the first 
at Court street; the second at 
Devonshire street, the entrance to 
which is under the famous old Mas- 
sachusetts State House; the third at 
Atlantic Chambers on State street 
near the corner of Atlantic Avenue. 
At the last named station, where the 
platforms are about 56 feet below 
the surface, an elevator plant will 
be installed, consisting of four 
electric elevators running from the 
platforms to the street level, a verti- 
cal rise of about 56 feet, and to a 
landing about 14 feet above the 
street. Eventually. a bridge will 
connect this landing with the pres- 
ent State street elevated station. 
The elevator cars, travel from the 
platforms down below on each side 
of the tracks to a station which is in 
the middle of the street on the sur- 
face. In order to leave a roadway 
on each side of the centre station it 
is necessary, while the cars are 
traveling a vertical distance of 56 
feet, that they should have a hori- 
zontal travel of about six feet. 
They will therefore run on curved 
tracks arranged to keep the car 
floors level at all times. The cars 


will have a maximum speed of 250 
feet a minute. Each will have a 
platform area of about 60 square 
feet and a capacity of from 40 to 50 
passengers. 

From a popular point of view 
probably the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance about the East_ Boston 
tunnel is the use that is made of the 
Old State House, the quaint build- 
ing in State street which has been so 
intimately associated with stirring 
historical events. The venerable 
structure has always been useful as 
well as ornamental. To-day, sur- 
rounded by skyscrapers, it covers 
the entrance to the most important 
station on the newly opened route 
and when the Washington street 
tunnel shall have been built along 
another side it will occupy the 
strategic centre of the whole Boston 
transportation system. To com- 
memorate the services to which the 
building has been put two bronze 
tablets have been prepared, to be 
placed in the passageway leading to 
the tunnel stairs. These read as 
follows: 


1634 
SITE OF PUBLIC MARKET PLACE 
1657 
FIRST TOWN HOUSE 
BURNT I7II—REBUILT 1713 
OCCUPIED BY 
THE GREAT AND GENERAL COURT 
AND 
THE ROYAL GOVERNORS UNDER 
GEORGE I-II-IlIl. 


1780 
JOHN HANCOCK 
SIGNER OF 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
WAS HERE INAUGURATED 
FIRST GOVERNOR OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
1780—1798 
OCCUPIED BY 
THE GENERAL COURT 
1830—1839 
BY THE CITY GOVERN MENT 
The relations between the trans- 


portation company that is building 
up this remarkable system, in which 
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so great a piece of work as the East 
Boston tunnel is but a single item, 
and the people of its territory as 
they are represented in their State 
and local governments, are most in- 
teresting and instructive. The busi- 
ness of street railroading in Massa- 
chusetts, of which the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company is the chief 
exponent and the most carefully 
managed and regulated, has been 
put on a basis that embodies the 
best features of both private owner- 
ship and state supervision. While 
protection is afforded the Elevated 
company from meddlesome inter- 
ference, political raids, and like set- 
backs to healthy development, there 
is, on the other hand, a distinct, 
well-defined obligation on the part 
of the corporation to render good 
service. 

The corporation laws of the Com- 
monwealth put stock-watering prac- 
tically out of the question and so 
surround the handling of what 
should be great enterprises as to 
make them unattractive to financial 
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By ARTHUR 


ANY parts of California pos- 
sess a climate resembling 
that of the countries border- 

ing on the Mediterranean and are 
exceedingly well suited to the culture 
of olives. The lands contiguous to 
the foot-hills of the coast range or 
of the Sierra Nevada are hest fitted 
for the olive-tree, which bears more 
abundantly and at an earlier age in 
the newer, stronger soil of the Pa- 
cific Coast State than in the old 
countries of southern Europe. 


pirates. When the Boston Ele- 
vated’s charter, which is in the na- 
ture of a contract between the cor- 
poration and the Legislature, was 
drawn, the company was prohibited 
from paying dividends in excess of 
eight per cent annually on the in- 
vested capital and _ voluntarily 
agreed to a further provision that if 
its earnings should ever be sufficient 
to pay more than six per cent divi- 
dends the excess should be divided 
equally between its stockholders 
and the cities and towns of the com- 
munity it operates in. This guaran- 
tees, for one thing, that money will 
always be spent ungrudgingly on 
improvements and extensions, and it 
is noteworthy that in the six years 
since the Elevated company suc- 
ceeded the old West End Street 
Railway its earnings above cost of 
operation have averaged but little 
more than five per cent a year—a 
rate of interest that is certainly very 
moderate considering the rich and 
populous region in which the busi- 
ness is conducted. 


in California 


INKERSLEY 


Though it is often said of the 
olive-tree that the worse it is treated 
the better it grows, this statement 
is true only with modifications. 
When young it requires consider- 
able care, though, after it is well 
grown, it will thrive on poor, bar- 
ren soil; and will withstand a great 
deal of neglect and abuse. The 
temperature of the regions where 
olives grow best does not fall below 
14 degrees in winter, and does not 
remain long as low as that; snow 
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does not fall often and stays on the 
ground for a short time only. 

In California a rocky, dry tract of 
land, with scanty soil, no fertilizers 
and little cultivation, will produce in 
five years an abundant and valuable 
crop of olives. The olive grows well 
on land where no rain falls for eight 
or nine months out of the twelve, 
but it does not flourish on low or 
wet land. On land suitable for 


wheat or other grain the olive would 


grow too woody, whereas it flour- 
ishes on a soil too barren to be used 
for other purposes. 


wood has a color and grain that 
cause it to be highly esteemed by 
cabinet-makers. Olives are a valu- 
able article of food, and children 
brought up in an olive-growing re- 
gion soon learn to eat the berries 
and use the oil, both of which are 
very wholesome. As a proof of its 
nutritiveness it may be said that 
many southern Europeans subsist 
to a large extent on olives and bread. 

Almost the only European coun- 
tries that export much olive-oil are 
Italy and Spain. France produces a 
good deal, but has to import to satis- 


OLIVE ORCHARD, SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 


Inasmuch as the olive-tree is a 
slow bearer and does not yield quick 
profits, it has not been planted so 
widely in California as might have 
been expected. But, once an olive- 
grove is in full bearing, it remains 
productive for a century or two. 
Olives are a highly profitable crop. 
The fruit may be pickled, and the 
demand for the oil increases as peo- 
ple become better acquainted with 
its wholesome qualities. The oil 
may be kept for a long time, not 
only without deterioration, but with 
an improvement in its quality. The 


fy the demands of her people. Por- 
tugal and Austria also import. The 
olive-oil of Greece is not used as 
food, but only in the manufacture of 
soap and lubricating oils. Olive- 
oil is used as a substitute for butter 
or lard in cookery; for preserving 
sardines and other fish; as an anti- 
dote for the bites of poisonous 
snakes, and as an ingredient of lini- 
ments, ointments, and salves. As 
pure olive-oil is scarce, many 
cheaper oils, such as peanut, cotton- 
seed, poppy, and colza are used as 
adulterants. 
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For the grower, the olive has 
many advantages over other fruits. 
As the berry, until treated, is quite 
bitter, birds do not attack it, and 
the predatory boy does not steal it. 
The berries may be picked at any 
time between November and March, 
when laborers have little to do and 
will accept low wages. They may 
be pickled for the market, or crushed 
and the oil sold at any convenient 
time. Like wine, olive-oil improves 
with age. 
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size of a black-heart cherry and, 
when ripe, of much the same color, 
it has a rich, oily flavor, which is 
much liked when the consumer has 
become accustomed to it. But, 
though people familiar with olives 
prefer the ripe olives pickled, most 
persons have become so used to the 
green olives that the dark, ripe ones 
do not attract them. Therefore, 
when intended for pickling, olives 
are generally gathered in a quite 
green condition, before the oil has 


CHINESE PICKING OLIVES AT SAN FERNANDO RANCH 


Among the best-known varieties 
are the Queen, the Manzanillo, and 
the Mission. This last is of Spanish 
origin, and was introduced into Cal- 
ifornia by the Fathers who founded 
the string of mission churches that 
reaches from San Diego to a point 
a little north of San Francisco. The 
Manzanillo bears a large, well- 
shaped berry, but the oil being of an 
inferior quality, the berry is gener- 
ally used for pickling. About the 


begun to form in the berry, for, if 
any discoloration appears, they do 
not command a ready sale. The 
berries are gathered with care, so as 
to avoid bruising them. They are 
either raked from the trees on to 
canvas sheets, or are picked by hand 
and placed in baskets or canvas 
buckets. They are then graded ac- 
cording to their size and degree of 
ripeness. The berries in this condi- 
tion are very bitter. To extract the 
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bitterness two processes are in use— 
the water process and the lye pro- 
cess. Both produce good results, 
but the lye process is much more 
rapid than the other. The berries 
are covered with a strong solution 
of lye in wooden vessels, and remain 
there for twelve hours. Then they 
are put into fresh water for nine or 
. ten days, the water being renewed 
every twelve hours, in order to take 
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economically. ‘The ordinary crush- 
ing-mill is a granite basin eight feet 
in diameter at the top and tapering 
to six feet at the bottom: it is two 
feet deep, and in it a granite roller 
about five feet in diameter, with a 
face of a foot or so, is made to re- 
volve. In the primitive presses 
hand labor or the work of a horse, 
burro or mule was employed. The 
odors from an animal, however, are 
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the taste of the lye out of the berries. 
Last of all they are placed in brine 
in bottles or barrels. 

For the purpose of extracting oil 
the berry is allowed to ripen, as the 
quantity of oil in the ripe fruit-is 
much greater than in the green. 
Some of the presses used by the 
Mission Fathers were of a very 
primitive character, but they accom- 
plished the work successfully and 


liable to be absorbed by the oil, 
which is very easily contaminated. 
To make olive-oil on a large scale 
requires considerable capital, as the 
improved modern drying-chambers, 
hydraulic presses, filtering and 
clearing baths, to say nothing of 
the neatly corked and labeled bottles 
in which the oil must be put up for 
the market, cost a good deal of 
money. The small grower, however, 
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may sell his olives to a mill-owner 
who possesses the necessary machin- 
ery and buys from a whole district. 

Nearly ten years ago the Los 
Angeles Olive Growers’ Association 
was formed, and two thousand acres 
of land in the San Fernando Valley, 
about twenty miles to the north of 
Los Angeles, were bought. More 
than half this area was planted with 
olives, a hundred trees to the acre. 
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The Nevadillo Blanco is exceedingly 
productive, its fruit being a little 
smaller than that of the Mission 
olive and ripening about November 
1. It yields thirty-one per cent of 
oil. The Mission olive, one of the 
oldest and _ best-known varieties, 
ripens in December, and contains 
twenty-four per cent of oil. 

Olives are brought in from the 
grove in ordinary fruit-boxes, and 


CRUSHER (IN FOREGROU ND) HYDRAULIC PRESS AND FILTERING TANKS OF THE LOS ANGELES 
OLIVE-GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


As the Association intended to de- 
vote itself especially to the manu- 
facture of oil, it selected three varie- 
ties of olives, which were found by 
actual test to yield the largest per- 
centage of oil. These are the Mis- 
sion, the Manzanillo, and the Ne- 
vadillo Blanco. The Manzanillo 
bears a berry of moderate size, 
which ripens in October, and yields 
thirty per cent of oil of high quality. 


are first taken to the fanning 
machine, which winnows out leaves, 
twigs, and other adventitious mat- 
ter. Then the berries, which must 
be dry before the oil can be ex- 
pressed from them, are taken to the 
drying room, which is supplied with 
abundance of fresh air. Here, for a 
period varying from five to fifteen 
days, the fruit lies in shallow trays, 
which are shaken from time to 
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time, so as to change the position of 
the berries and cause them to dry 
more rapidly. Near the end of the 
drying room is a hopper, a chute 
from which leads down to the cutter 
below. The chute has a door above 
and below: when the lower of these 
is opened the olives slide into the 
cutting-machine, which is provided 
with two steel cylinders so exactly 
adjusted that the berries are only 
‘slightly incised. The reason for 
this is that the stones, if crushed, 
tend to injure the quality of the oil. 
The cut olives fall into a pan below. 
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either by hydraulic power or in a 
screw or lever-press. The oil 
yielded by the first pressing is 
termed “virgin” from its perfect 
purity. The newly-expressed oil is 
thoroughly washed and then placed 
in a tank, so that any sediment pres- 
ent in it may be deposited. After- 
wards it remains in settling-tanks, 
whence it is taken to the filtering- 
room. To render it still clearer and 
more brilliant, it is passed, drop by 
drop, through filter paper, into glass 
jars holding several gallons apiece. 

Though the olive-tree in Europe 


PICKLING VATS IN THE FACTORY AT SAN FERNANDO 


The machinery is made wholly of 
metal that it may readily be kept 
perfecty clean and sweet—a highly 
important thing in the production of 
the best oil. 

The pulp taken from the cutting- 
machine is made into flat blocks in 
shallow frames covered with sack- 
ing. At the bottom of the press is 
placed a grating, and on that a 
round plate of iron, perforated. On 
the plate is placed a block of crushed 
berries; on this another perforated 
iron plate; then another block of 
pulp, and so on. Seven or eight 
blocks of pulp are pressed at once, 


bears a little at fifteen years of age, 
it does not reach its full productive- 
ness until it is more than thirty 
years old. In the more genial cli- 
mate and fertile soil of southern Cal- 
ifornia, two gallons of berries have 
been obtained from a two-year-old 
tree, and as many as thirty gallons 
from a six-year-old tree. A gallon 
yields from a pint to a quart of oil. 
The San Fernando Valley ranch, 
which is believed to be the largest 
olive-grove in the world, having 
eleven hundred acres of trees in 
bearing, produced more than fifty 
thousand gallons of oil in 1903. 
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By Order of the Chief 


By Evtse LatHRop 


HE Chief sat at his desk writ- 
ing, as she entered his office in 
response to a summons, nor 

did he glance up until he had finished 
a paragraph, when he said ‘abruptly: 
“Miss Watson, we want a series 
of articles on the servant question, 
written from personal experience; 
some one must hire out as a servant 
for several weeks, and write her ex- 
periences. Do you think you can do 
it? If you make a good first article 
it will mean something for you.” 
Mildred Watson had decided up- 
on the profession of journalism with 
all the enthusiasm of youth. Recent- 
ly graduated from college, she was 


anxious to make a name for herself 


in literature, to which she regarded 
newspaper work as a necessary pre- 
liminary. It was only after haunt- 
ing newspaper offices for weeks, that 
at last with the courage of despera- 
tion, she had penetrated to the sanc- 
tum of this very personage, the edi- 
tor of “The Morning Star,” and per- 
suaded him to give her a trial, so 
however distasteful this her first as- 
signment, she was not inclined to 
refuse it. Promptly she declared 
herself ready to undertake it. 

“You may choose your own place 
from any that are offered you, you 
will need a reference, and may give 
Mrs. Dorr, the fashion editor. If you 
get enough material for the first arti- 
cle in a week, all right, if not stay 
longer. We want something good 
and snappy. “The Trumpet’ has 
been bragging lately about their ad- 
vertisement results; put an ad. in it 
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to-morrow, under ‘Help Wanted,’ 
and let us know how many answers 
you get. That is all, I think, except 
to send us word when to expect 
your first article.” 

Mildred left the office with a feel- 
ing of dismay. Save for a few les- 
sons with a cooking class, house- 
work was almost an unknown art 
to her. Still, she would have 
undertaken to report even a prize 
fight, so she inserted her adver- 
tisement in the rival paper, and 
went home to await results. Con- 
sultation with Mrs. Dorr, at whose 
flat she was to receive would-be 
employers, had decided Mildred to 
try first for a position as parlor 
maid, but fate ruled otherwise. By 
four o'clock the next day she had 
been interviewed by six women, but 
none would engage her. In vain 
Mrs. Dorr declared that only her 
departure from the city induced her 
to part with such a treasure. Mil- 
dred was in despair. 

“People say that anyone can get 
a position as servant,” cried she. 
“Just let them try it. What am I 
to do?” 

“Learn to lie with more confi- 
dence, my dear,” said Mrs. Dorr 
good-naturedly. “Or give it up.” 

Just then the bell ran, and an old 
woman, evidently from the country, 
with the kindliest face, entered. 
The usual preliminary questions 
asked and answered, she said: 

“You look hardly strong enough 
to do housework, my dear. To be 
sure, there are only my husband 
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and myself. I have always done all 
my own work, but John thinks I 
am getting too old, and ought to 
have help. We live in the country, 
only twenty miles from the city, 
but three miles from the station. 
Probably you would not care to 
come.” 

“Oh, I love the country. I should 
not mind that at all,” said Mildred, 
with courage born of desperation. 
“I am ever so much stronger than I 
look. Please do try me.” 

Mrs. Newman’s kindly heart was 
touched. Perhaps the girl was in 
need. She did not like the other 
woman, who was so ready with her 
recommendations. Clearly she must 
help the girl. So it was with a 
pleasant smile that she said: 

“Very well, child, if you like to 
try for a fortnight you may come 
back with me. I want you to prom- 
ise to stay that long, for I am so 
tired of coming to town that I told 
John I would rather do my own 
work ten times over than come to 
this noisy city so often. Will you 
surely do so?” 

Mildred agreed, and promised to 
meet the old woman at the station 
two hours later. Mrs. Dorr sur- 
veyed her in amusement as the door 
closed upon the visitor. 

“IT am distinctly sorry for you. 
Do you quite realize what you have 
promised to do? Not that she can 
compel you to stay two weeks, 
still—” 

“Of course I shall stay with her, 
poor old dear. Did you ever see a 
sweeter face?” 

“Wait until you have lived with 
her a week,” said the other, cyni- 
cally. “However, good luck!” 

Mildred found Mrs. Newman al- 
ready at the station, peering anx- 
iously about her. The noise evi- 
dently confused her, and she sur- 
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rendered the tickets to Mildred with 
relief. The new maid piloted her 
to the train, and found seats. She 
was about to take her place behind 
her new mistress, but the latter so 
plainly expected her to sit beside 
her, that Mildred did so. The trip 
was not long, and at their station 
an old man awaited them with a 
comfortable spring wagon, shook 
hands cordially with .“Miss Wat- 
son,’ as his wife called her, and 
“hoped she would be happy with 
them.” 

After a long drive, they stopped 
at a white farm house, and the girl 
followed Mrs. Newman in at the 
back door. The kitchen, a large, 
cheerful room, was evidently the 
sitting room as well. She helped 
the old woman prepare supper, 
places were laid for four, and as 
they were sitting down, a tall young 
man entered, and took the seat op- 
posite Mildred. He was introduced 
as “Mr. Tompkins,” although the 
old people called him “Jim,” she as 
“Miss Watson, a young lady who 
has come to live with us.” From 
the conversation, she learned that 
he was the “hired man.” His 
presence complicated the situation. 
Clearly she must let him see from 
the first that she wished none of 
the intercourse that might be ex- 
pected from their similar positions. 
She had not agreed to study “hired 
men.” 

He disappeared after supper, and 
Mildred was alone in the kitchen, 
washing dishes, when he suddenly 
re-appeared, his arms full of wood. 

“So you are the new girl!” he 
said. “The fourth in a week. I 
wonder how long you will stay.” 

Mildred’s sole answer was a look 
which she intended to be crushing, 
but he seemed not to notice it, and 
continued : 
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“It is rather lonely out here for 
a girl, not much chance for com- 
pany. The Newmans are dear old 
people, though. I have been here a 
week myself.” 

Still no answer from the sink, 
where Mildred splashed suds with 
unnecessary vehemence, but Mr. 
Tompkins made no further effort at 
conversation. Seating himself near 
the stove, he began reading a paper. 
She was about to leave the room, 
when she remembered that she had 
been asked to leave the kettle filled 
with water. The water bucket was 
quite empty, but she had seen a 
pump outside, and started for it, 
pail in hand. The hired man was 
at her side in a minute. 

“Why did you not say you 
wanted water?” he asked. “I ought 
to have filled the pail,” and taking 
it from her reluctant hand, he re- 
turned with it filled. She thanked 
him with dignity, and went to her 
room to unpack. 

The next morning, hurrying 
downstairs in the grey dawn of a 
winter morning, with dreadful an- 
ticipations of a fire to kindle, she 
found one burning brightly in the 
stove, while a filled kettle was al- 
ready simmering. Jim gave her a 
cheery “Good morning” as _ he 
passed through the kitchen, but she 
saw nothing of him, save at meals, 
until the evening, when work fin- 
ised, they all gathered around the 
table. Old Mr. Newman had his 
weekly paper, his wife her knitting, 
but she seemed concerned lest Mil- 
dred be lonely. 

“Do you play checkers, Millie?” 
she asked. “You and Jim might 
have a game. There is a board there 
on the shelf.” 

“Awfully sorry, Mrs. Newman, 
but I have an errand to do in the 
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village,” said Jim, »defore Mildred 
could reply. 

“Tle need not have been afraid I 
would piay with him,” thought the 
girl, indignantly, nor was her re- 
sentment lessened when he asked 
her politely if she had any letters to 
send. She answered crisply in the 
negative, and soon they heard his 
cheery whistle dying away down 
the road. 

One day followed another in the 
same routine. The work was hard 
to one unaccustomed to it, but Mrs. 
Newman was kindness itself. Mil- 
dred honestly tried to do her best, 
never knowing how often the old 
lady did her work over. The old 
couple treated her like a daughter, 
and Jim was the only thorn in her 
side. He called her Millie, quite as 
a matter of course, and several 
times she had been on the point of 
objecting, checking herself just in 
time. Why should she expect him 
to perceive a difference between her 
and any other servant. To her in- 
dignation, she had once or twice 
called him Jim, and fancied that 
he looked annoyed, though that 
seemed absurd. He rendered her 
many little services, but seldom 
talked to her now. He never vol- 
unteered any information about 
himself, though at first he had tried 
to question her. The first Sunday 
afternoon, an annoying incident oc- 
curred. 

Jim disappeard for the morning, 
the old.couple drove to church, 
leaving Mildred to prepare dinner, 
but as they sat at that meal, Mr. 
Newman said: 

“Jim, if you like to hitch up the 
colt and take Millie for a drive this 
afternoon, you can.” 

The “help” were so overcome 
with consternation that even the 
old couple were dimly aware that 
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something was wrong. Jim was the 
first to recover himself. 

“I shall be pleased to drive you 
to the village if you like, Millie,” 
said he politely. 

“Oh, thank you, I am afraid of 
the colt,” said she, lying boldly for 
almost the first time in her life, but 
she flushed crimson as she suddenly 
looked up and caught an amused 
expression on his face, for she re- 
membered that he had found her 
only yesterday in the colt’s stall, 
feeding him apples. After dinner, 
Mrs. Newman, who was troubled at 
the unfriendly manner in which 
Mildred had received Jim’s invita- 
tion, questioned her, and she was 
somewhat embarrassed to explain. 
She could not say that she, the maid, 
considered herself the superior of 
the hired man, still less admit that 
it was not his friendliness, but the 
condescension of his manner that 
irritated her. Had it not seemed 
absurd, she would have said that he 
was quite as disinclined to treat her 
as an equal, as she was to receive 
him on such a footing. The fact 
that she must walk to the village to 
send off letters did not tend to in- 
crease her amiability. She would 
not give them to him. She did not 
wish him to read the addresses, and 
comment upon them, so she must 
walk the six miles. He overtook 
her on the way home, driving the 
colt, and half checked him, but she 
walked on, her head in the air, look- 
ing off across the fields, so he drove 
on without a word. 

Matters went on thus, until but 
two days of the fortnight remained. 
She had vainly tried to pluck up 
courage to announce her departure. 
The old couple seemed to have con- 
cluded that she would stay, Mrs. 
Newman often said how glad she 
was to have found someone she liked 
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and foolish as she felt it, Mildred 
hesitated to tell them. Still, to re- 
main longer was out of the question. 
She had in leasure moments written 
her first article, and she retired this 
night firmly resolved to delay the 
announcement no longer than the 
morning. She must simply find as 
kind an excuse as possible. 

She had been asleep some time, 
when she was awakened by loud 
knocking. Throwing a wrapper 
around her, she opened the door. Old 
Mr. Newman stood outside, and even 
by the light of the candle in his shak- 
ing hand, she could see that he was 
frightened. 

“Oh, Millie,” he gasped, “Betsey 
is ill! I don’t know what is the 
matter. Do come.” 

She followed him quickly down 
stairs, and found Mrs. Newman ap- 
parently unconscious, her eyes wide 
open. | 

“Had you not better wake Jim, 
Mr. Newman, and send him for a 
doctor?” The old man gazed at her 
helplessly, too bewildered to decide 
upon anything. She must take the 
lead. She hurried upstairs, and 
knocked at Jim’s door. No answer! 
Again she knocked. Finally, in des- 
peration, she shook the door violent- 
ly, calling as loudly as she could. 
At last, a sleepy voice cried: “What 
is it?” Once aroused, he was equal 
to the situation. She had a lantern 
lighted for him, when he came down 
after a hasty toilet, and in a few 
minutes heard the buggy depart. 
She counted the time that must 
elapse before he could possibly re- 
turn, even should he find the doctor 
at home, as she sat beside the sick 
woman. The old man crouched in 
a chair, ignorant as she of what they 
ought to do. It seemed ages before 


she heard the returning wheels, and 
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Jim entered, accompanied by the 
doctor. 

“We were fortunate, Millie,” he 
said, and for the first time she heard 


- the name from his lips without in- 


dignation. “The doctor had just 
returned. How is she?” 

“Quite the same. I am so glad 
you brought him. I am not used to 
sickness, and did not know what to 
do.” 

The doctor pronounced it paraly- 
sis, though by no means a hopeless 
case. He left medicine, and prom- 
ised to return in the morning. Mil- 
dred was installed as nurse, quite as 
a matter of course. Indeed she 
never for a moment thought of any- 
thing else. Jim was very helpful in 
lifting the old lady, whose eyes fol- 
lowed him gratefully, though she 
could not speak. He even did 
housework and proved a fine 
cook. The old man did whatever 
he was told, but spent most of his 
time sitting beside his wife. Un- 
consciously Jim and Mildred almost 
fell into the ways of old friends. 

It was three days later that Mil- 
dred was suddenly brought to 
realize the existence of the outer 
world. The doctor had pronounced 
a slight improvement in the patient, 
Jim had gone to the village for some 
medicine, and returning, found Mil- 
dred in the kitchen, warming some 
broth. He came towards her, a tele- 
gram in his hand. His manner was 
quite formal. 

“Miss Watson, this is for you,” 
he said, holding out the yellow 
paper. “I must apologize for hav- 
ing opened it. The station master 
handed it to me, saying there was 
an answer, and I did not discover 
that it was addressed to you until I 
had read it. I am very sorry.” 

“A telegram for me?” said she, 
but after reading it she gasped. It 


ran: “Where is promised article? 
Wire immediately.” and was signed 
by the editor of “The Morning Star.” 
This was Saturday morning! Her 
article had been promised for Friday 
at the latest, for the Sunday issue, 
and that article was now upstairs 
in her trunk! What was to be done? 
In her dismay, the paper slipped 
from her fingers. Jim stooped to 
pick it up, and their eyes met. 

“I might have known you were 
no servant. What a fool I was not 


to guess!” 
“What do you mean? Why should 
you think—?” 


“The editor of “The Morning Star’ 
would hardly telegraph you for an 
article, were you what you repre- 
sented yourself, Miss Watson. 
What are you going to do? Have 
you gotten yourself in trouble? If 
you had only told me—” 

He paused, for Mildred eyed him 
curiously. 

“Perhaps you will tell me how 
you happened to be so familiar with 
the editor’s name. Who are you, 
if you please?” 

“A reporter for “The Trumpet 
said the “hired man” meekly, and 
then they both laughed, while the 
broth simmered unheeded. 

“Did you advertise in our paper?” 
asked she. “And what are you doing 
here?” 

“T was detailed to test the truth 
of the assertion that any able bodied 
man can get work in the country. 
I started as a tramp from the city. 
This was the second house where 
I asked for work, and certainly if all 
tramps had. my experience, there 
would be no excuse for their con- 
tinued existence. Are not the New- 
mans the dearest old couple?” 

“You have been here some time?” 

“Just a month to-morrow. After 
the first day, the old man agreed to 
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let me stay only on condition that 
I remained a month. He said he 
was tired teaching new men, and I 
seemed handy. I am country bred, 
so it was not hard to please him. I 
could not get material enough in one 
day, so here I am. But what are 
you going to do? Keeping back a 
special article is a serious affair, you 
know.” 

“I must telegraph, but I suppose 
my chance with the paper is gone.” 

“Shall you go back to the city at 
once?” 

“What are you thinking of? Leave 
dear old Mrs. Newman alone in the 
house with you two men? Certainly 
not! I shall stay until she is better 
and I have found some one to take 
care of her. Are you going to-mor- 
row ?” 

“For three days I have tried to 
find a new hired man. Yesterday 
I wired the office to get one at 
any cost. Certainly I shall not leave 
them in the lurch though.” 

“But your own position?’ asked 
Mildred. 

“IT am more fortunate than you. 
I have sent off articles every week. 
Besides, think what a good story I 
could write up now! The fair 
young reporter from ‘our esteemed 
contemporary’ etc. We might have 
your picture in,’ he went on teas- 
ingly. “I have several snapshots of 
you, and a sketch as you struggled 
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with the wash. What inducement 
will you offer me to keep it out?” 
Mildred looked up indignantly, 
then catching sight of the twinkle 
in his eyes took courage. “‘A fair 
exchange is no robbery!’”’ she cried. 
“What is to prevent me from ap- 
peasing my editor with an account 
of you? I, too, can take snapshots.” 
“We shall have to cry quits, Miss 
Watson. Heavens! How difficult 
it is to call you that! I used to 
wonder why you seemed so indig- 
nant when I called you Millie. I 
will try to square you with your edi- 
tor. I know him well. If you will 
write a telegram, I will send it for 
you at once. I am glad you will 
Stay until we can get a nurse.” 
Eventually Miss Watson, the 
promising young “Morning Star” 
writer, and Tompkins of “The Trum- 
pet” reportorial staff arrived in the 
city. The editor consented to over- 
look Mildred’s forgetfulness, in con- 
sequence of the general excellence of 
the belated article, which appeared 
the following Sunday and wes de- 
clared to throw qu'te a new light on 
the vexing servant question. 
Nevertheless, Miss Watson’s jour- 
nalistic career was brief, and the first 
time that Mrs. Newman was able to 
visit the city, it was to attend the 
wedding of her late maid and hired 


man. 
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On Oriental Railways 


By Stcmunp Krausz 


HILE traveling on Oriental 
railroads does not offer the 
comfort of American trains, 

it furnishes the observing tourist 
with opportunities for gathering ex- 
periences that strongly illustrate the 
contrasts between the advanced 
transportation methods of the West, 
as compared with the primitive 
ways of the East. Perhaps more 
than in any other field, one has to 
come to the conclusion that, if cul- 
ture and civilization have come 
westward from the cradle of human- 
ity, they are bound to turn on their 
tracks. 

Frequently these experiences are 
of an amusing character, and often 
they give an insight into the state of 
corruption which pervades the offi- 
cial circles of all Oriental govern- 
ments. 

The Turkish railroads in Asia 
Minor, which have their main start- 
ing point in Haidar Pasha, Scutari, 
opposite Constantinople, are a fair 
example of Eastern railway man- 
agement. On one of these roads, a 
line of the “Compagnie du Chemin de 
Fer Ottoman,” running inland from 
Smyrna, the largest port of the 
Asiatic part of the empire, I had an 
experience that brought these con- 
ditions home to me with force. 

The company runs a daily train 
from Smyrna to interior stations 
that stops at the ancient ruins of 
Ephesus, where excavations take 
place which, during the tourist sea- 
son, furnish a strong attraction to 
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intellectual travelers. Ephesus is 
some forty miles distant from the 
old capital of Ionia, and it takes four 
hours by rail to reach it. The train 
leaves about eight o’clock in the 
morning, arrives at noon at the 
small station near the ruins, and, 
since another train passes in the op- 
posite direction at four p. m., one 
has the comfortable margin of four 
hours to visit the site of the ancient 
city. 

Conditions, however, must have 
been different when I visited the 
place. It was outside the tourist 
season, and the time table was evi- 
dently not strictly adhered to, for it 
took nearly five hours to reach 
Ephesus. The stops at the little 
stations were hardly ever less than 
ten minutes, frequently much more, 
and once or twice the train halted 
in the open fields, apparently for no 
other reason than to give one or the 
other of the Turkish crew a chance 
to run into a wayside house for 
water or other refreshments. 

The slowness of the train was 
aggravating, for even the first class 
coaches of the “Compagnie du 
Chemin de Fer Ottoman” are by no 
means alluring vehicles to travel in. 
They are evidently second-hand pur- 
chases, as the line is not old enough 
to justify the badly-worn state of 
woodwork and upholstery, and the 
vermin and general filth in them is 
simply outrageous. 

On arrival at our station, my 
guide found, upon casual inquiry, 
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that the only passenger train, re- 
turning on the same day to Symrna, 
was due in about half an hour. 
This put ime in rather an unpleasant 
dilemma. I had not come to Ephesus 
for the pleasure of the trip, and 
there was no accommodation for a 
stay over night. 

My guide, however, proved to be 
resourceful, and I myself was well 
acquainted with the power of bak- 
sheesh. After a first interview 
with the station official, he had se- 
cured the permission for us to use a 
freight train for the return to Smyr- 
na, which was due in about two 
hours. But even this interval was 
not sufficient to enjoy the visit to 
the ruins, and I sent him back with 
instructions to secure, if possible, 
the holding of the freight train for 
an hour or two longer. 

I had previous experience with 
Turkish officials, but doubted some- 
what his ability to obtain the privi- 
lege of holding a train for two hours. 
I had underestimated, however, the 
power of baksheesh persuasion, for 
he smilingly returned with the as- 
surance that the freight would be 
held for me until I could comfort- 
ably visit the ruins. “But, it will 
cost you ten shillings,” he whis- 
pered to me impressively. 

Before starting on the return trip, 
a heavy shower had soaked us 
thorougly, and, under the circum- 
stances, the outlook of spending 
four or five hours on a freight train 
was certainly not inviting. Still 
less alluring was the possibility of 
staying a whole night in a dilapi- 
dated car, as the station agent had 
mysteriously hinted might be the 
case. 

If the coming to Ephesus in the 
morning had been no joy, the re- 
turn to Symrna was decidedly un- 


pleasant. Darkness was fast ap- 
proaching, the vermin was unusual- 
ly active, and the smoky lamp on 
the ceiling spread hardly light 
enough for us to see each other. 
Through the interstices of the doors 
and the cracks in the board walls, a 
cold draft entered which, consider- 
ing my damp clothing, was sure to 
be followed by disagreeable conse- 
quences. 

We had traveled about two hours 
when an exceedingly lengthy stop 
induced me to send out the guide to 
ascertain its cause. He returned 
with the Turkish conductor and the 
information that a part of the loco- 
motive was out of order, and that 
there was every prospect of spend- 
ing the night at the little station. 

Remembering the mysterious hint 
of the official at Ephesus, I suspect- 
ed something crooked. My patience 
was also exhausted, and I used 
some energetic language. But I 
suddenly bethought myself again of 
the old Oriental panacea, as being 
superior in effect to cursing a 


_phlegmatic Mohammedan. I called 


my guide aside, and slipping a half 
Napoleon into his hand, while I 
pointed over my shoulder to the 
conductor, I said: “You understand 
me. It is seven o'clock now; if we 
are in Symrna by nine, there will be 
five francs added.” A few minutes 
later the. train was moving, and 
promptly at nine o'clock we arrived 
at our destination. Five dollars had 
had the magical effect of holding a 
freight train over three hours for 
the accommodation of a passenger, 
and making it afterwards move at 
considerably higher speed than the 
time table provided for. 


The Egyptian railways are under 
English management, but the crews 
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are natives. While they are far su- 
perior to those of Asia Minor, even 
offering the comfort of sleeping cars 
to Upper Egypt, there are many 
nuisances connected with the run- 
ning of the trains, the handling of 
baggage, etc., and the lesser officials 
are almost as receptive in the matter 
of baksheesh as are the Turks. 

One of the great nuisances is the 
closing of the ticket offices ten or 
fifteen minutes before train time, 
and the trouble one has with the 
checking of luggage is really annoy- 
ing. It absolutely necessitates com- 
ing to the depot from half an hour 
to an hour earlier than the time of 
departure. 

Another unpleasant condition of 
Egyptian railway travel is the fact 
that the native passengers, even of 
the third class, are permitted during 
a journey to walk through all the 
cars, from one end of the train to 
the other, in order to satisfy their 
curiosity. Unless you tip the con- 
ductor for a closed special compart- 
ment, you are disturbed every few 
minutes by some turbaned fellah 
poking his nose in to see what is go- 
ing on. 

Once I witnessed how, on such an 
occasion, a German traveler, pro- 
voked by the constant disturbance, 
crushed a finger of one of these in- 
quisitive Arabs by the violent slam- 
ming of the compartment door. 
Had the dusky fellow not rapidly 
withdrawn his head, he probably 
would have been guillotined. As it 
was a few piastres proved a healing 
salve for his wounded finger and 
feelings. 

Another time I had to throw off 
by force a dirty Arab, who insisted 
on mounting a first class coach, on 
the steps of which stood a couple of 
American ladies whom he tried to 


push aside, while the conductor 
stood close by. On my complaint 
to him, he shrugged his shoulders. 
Later on, this conductor, having re- 
ceived a baksheesh from the same 
ladies, bodily ejected from the train 
another Arab who had intruded 
their compartment. 

In continental Europe one may 
often travel comfortably second 
class, but I should not advise any- 
one to do so in Egypt. During my 
first sojourn in that country, | was 
once induced to travel a short dis- 
tance second class, and the memory 
of that trip suffices even this day to 
ruffle my temper. It was a warm 
day, and by arriving early at the sta- 
tion I had secured a seat next to a 
window. Soon after the car filled 
with a multitude of Arab and Greek 
merchants and farmers, who were 
apparently carrying with them a 
large part of their merchandise and 
other belongings, for not only did 
they fill all the space under the seats, 
in the aisle and on the racks above 
the benches with satchels, baskets, 
bags and bundles of all sorts, but 
most of the passengers carried 
pieces of luggage even in their laps. 
The conductor found it difficult to 
squeeze through all these obstacles 
when he came to control the tickets, 
but he seemed to be used to it and 
did not offer any objection what- 
ever against this transformation of a 
passenger coach into a freight car. 

Soon after the train _ started, 
satchels and bags were opened, and 
it did not take very long before 
every little space on the floor, not 
otherwise occupied, was covered 
with paper, empty bottles, banana 
and orange peelings, bones and 
other remnants of edibles. The fine 
dust penetrating through the closed 
windows, the thick smoke of cigar- 
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ettes, the odors of garlic and the 
sweaty evaporations from the pas- 
sengers made the atmosphere in the 
car exceedingly foul. Luckily the 
trip was to last only two hours, and 
I soon left my seat and remained 
standing near the half-open front 
door, preferring to breathe dust- 
laden but pure air. 


The East Indian railways are in- 
comparably better managed than 
either of the two hitherto spoken of, 
but they too have many peculiarities 
which, while interesting, sometimes 
annoy the western traveler. There 
is no mixing of races in the cars, the 
natives being provided with sep- 
arate accommodations, the main 
discomfort of railway travel being 
the whiffs of carbolic acid and other 
disinfectants that emanate from the 
carriages of the third class, which 
are fumigated and cleansed after 
each trip. An occasional plague in- 
spection and hordes of famished 
beggars at some stations add some- 
times to the unpleasantness of the 
journey. 

The sahibs, as all white residents 
of India are called, travel only first 
class, and the railway management 
has tried by various devices to make 
their traveling in the torrid climate 
more endurable. Thus the first 
class carriages are provided with 
roofs which come half-way down 
over the windows and keep the sun 
out without preventing a free view 
of the country traversed. 

A practical device is a straw wheel 
fitted into an open window. Under 
this contrivance a trough, half filled 
with water, is arranged so that the 
lower part of the wheel rests in the 
liquid. An occasional turn will 
keep the wheel moist, and thus the 
hot air coming in from the outside 


is cooled off to a pleasant degree. 
The only drawback of this device is 
that it does not work automatically, 
compelling periodical attention, and 
thus, at night, much or all of its use- 
fulness is lost. 

The first class day coaches on all 
lines in Central India have to serve 
as sleeping cars. There are, how- 
ever, no berths, bedding or porters. 
One travels invariably with a native 
servant, and carries his own bed- 
ding. On boarding a train in the 
evening, it is the first duty of a ser- 
vant to rush for a desirable space, 
and spread the bedding of his mas- 
ter on the seats which are arranged 
lengthwise without divisions. Their 
zeal to secure the best places leads 
sometimes to heated altercations 
among them, but they rarely get be- 
yond mildly abusive epithets, as 
they are generally of a peaceable 
temperament. A great accommoda- 
tion are the special compartments 
provided for the servants, in connec- 
tion with the coaches, which enable 
one to have them always within call. 

Native women travel in separate 
cars, and much care is taken by the 
officials that their privacy is not in- 
truded. The lower class women 
mount them in the usual way, being 
deeply veiled; but it is an almost 
ludicrous sight to see the precau- 
tions taken when a high caste 
woman boards a train. 

She generally arrives at the sta- 
tion in a palanquine or a sedan chair. 
Before alighting from this, her ser- 
vants surround it with curtains 
which are stretched to the car steps 
and form a temporary closed aisle, 
between which her ladyship may 
mount her coach‘without being de- 
filed by the gaze of the common 
crowd, and especially by that of the 
white sahibs. 
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Not unfrequently one may see a 
palanquine or a sedan chair carefully 
put into a box or on a flat car, in 
which case, if the curtains are 
drawn, a high caste woman is sure 
to be the occupant. 

I was told that once, when a car, 
in which such a vehicle had been 
placed, caught fire, and its occupant 


was dragged out by a train man, the 
husband of the lady became very in- 
dignant. Since she was neither 
young nor comely, the railway offi- 
cials, however, were not positive 
that the real cause of his indignation 
was the fact that she had been 
touched by a strange man. 


Abigail’s Blue Bonnets 


By KeziAH SHELTON 


66 WISH to goodness, Abigail, 
that you would give up 
wearin’ that old drawn satin 

bunnit! Nobody but you has b’en 

seen with a cottage bunnit on 
these twenty-five years! I’m clean 
ashamed on ye, for the young ones 
in the Sunday-school call you ‘Old 

Blue Bunnit,’ an’ their mothers 

laugh at it an’ never tell ‘em to 

stop.” 

The ill-tempered married sister 
who came home every Sunday ap- 
parently for the double purpose of 
criticizing her maiden sister’s house- 
keeping and to secure a good dinner 
without “heating herself up,” as she 
had to do every other day of the 
year, now put her hands on her lap 
and waited to see if she had rasped 
her sister as much as she had hoped 
to do. 

“Aren't you tired of harping on 
that? You've said it every two 
weeks since you went to live on a 
farm of your own.” 

Abigail’s quiet retort, her better 
language, might have made some 
persons question the reality of their 
sisterhood, but she had escaped the 
roughening process of marriage with 
a lower-class man. 


“Not on a farm of my own, by a 
long shot! The farm’s his’n an’ 
I’m one o' his machines, good 
enough for any of his odd jobs, but 
ain’t looked after nor kept ch’ice 
like the mowin’-machine nor the ted- 
der. But I ain’t an ole maid, that’s 
one comfort. An’ I tell you ag’in, 
it’s time you put some new stiffnin’ 
in that bunnit cape—if you will 
wear it,—for it hangs pretty loppy 
atween the pleats, and the strings 
want dampenin’ an’ rollin’ on a bot- 
tle to dry; they’re full o’ creases.” 

Angeline could forget, tempora- 
rily, her own grievances, while find- 
ing fault with and offering advice to 
others. 

Undisturbed, outwardly, by her 
sister's meddling, Abigail stood be- 
fore a twelve-inch mirror and settled 
the cumbrous head gear over her 
abundant old-fashioned coil of 
glossy hair—all her own, or, as she 
would have said, “rooted,’— and 
tied the broad and creased strings 
into a pronounced double bow under 
her finely shaped chin, as she had 
done on Sundays for more than a 
quarter of a century. The year that 
it and her pale-blue summer bonnet 
were new, she never could forget. 
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“Abigail !—it’s time we was a- 
startin’, the fust bell is a-ringin’.” 

“I’m coming, Joel. Will I need 
rubbers?— Will you keep house, 
Angeline?” 

For thirty years had Joel called 
up the stairway each pleasant Sun- 
day, and his sister had called down 
and inquired about the probable 
need for rubbers, and every other 
Sunday had added the request ad- 
dressed to her sister— And this 
was life? 

Their entrance into the bare, 
whitewashed meeting-house created 
its usual ripple of half kindly ridi- 
cule, as their combined old maid 
and old bachelor queerities had done 
for more than a thousand Sunday 
mornings. Life is so long and so 
full of emptiness in the Deadfield 
districts ! 

The first prayer had been made, a 
chapter from the Old Testament had 
been read, and two of Watt’s hymns 
from the Carmina Sacra had been 
dolefully sung by the four pews full 
in the gallery, which comprised the 
choir. This choir was the pride of 
this special district of Deadfield, for 
neither ministers’ nor deacons’ sons 
and daughters were ever invited to 
assist this choir until Sister Ellyann, 
who presided at the melodeon, was 
satisfied that they could carry a 
tune and learn by ear. 

The feeble-minded preacher whose 
feeble body suggested insufficient 
and too infrequent donation parties, 
had given out his text, and, like his 
type, was filling out time by several 
inconsequential repetitions of it in 
very slightly changed forms. 

“ ‘Then shall two be in the field, 
and the one shall be taken and the 
other left’. Why should one be 
taken and the other left? Why this 
mystery of Death’s power and of 


Death’s choice? Why should one be 
taken from the fields and the other 
left? Why was your neighbor taken 
last Monday morning, before he had 
eat his breakfust, and you left to en- 
joy your’n? Why did good Sister 
Robbins be took yesterday, and so 
many left that we could have spore 
as well as not if not better? Why 
should the one that can’t be spored 
be obleeged to go and the one that 
ain’t no good be left? Oh, my 
friends, it is borne in upon my mind 
this morning that again two are 
in the fields and one shall be spored 
and the other left, and again I ask 
you, why—” 

At this moment attention was dis- 
tracted from the preacher and his 
words by the appearance, just in- 
side the doorway, of a well known 
non-church-goer, who stood there as 
if not quite knowing what his next 
move ought to be. 

“What can have brought him 
here? sudden conversion?” 
whispered one to another. 

If there was a trace of awkward- 
ness in his bearing as he realized 
the unusualness of his presence here 
and thought of his errand in connec- 
tion with the preacher’s words as he 
entered, he was gifted with a native 
directness of purpose that ever 
saved him from serious bungling. 

He had never seen Abigail’s bon- 
net in church, but he had been fa- 
miliarized with its appearance at 
neighborhood funerals and quickly 
distinguished the glistening folds in 
the sunlight that streamed through a 
window nearby her pew. As if un- 
conscious of the curiosity his pres- 
ence excited, he calmly walked down 
the left hand aisle and paused before 
the door of the pew, whereon Joel’s 
hand rested firmly as if to aid the 
metal button in keeping out in- 
truders. 
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He leaned over Joel and spoke in 
a voice so low that the listeners in 
the next pew were none the wiser, 
though they had each turned their 
best ear toward him. 

Joel never “liked to hear news the 
first time nor to be interduced to 
folks he wa’n’t acquainted with.” 
His mind ever worked slowly, if at 
all, and now he looked up to the 
speaker in a completely dazed man- 
ner. He had been told news, and 
needed time to take it in. The 
neighbors’ verdict had long ago 
been given: “Joel’s no fool; he’s 
only slow.” And he was not slow 
and sure, but just slow. 

The blue bonnet covered a far 
quicker brain, and as it leaned for- 
ward the message was repeated in 
low tones again. Abigail’s face 
paled, but she arose calmly and mo- 
tioned to Joel to leave the pew, but 
his dull intelligence was not yet 
awakened and he sat motionless and 
continued to stare stolidly at the 
non-meeting man. 

Abigail next tried to crowd past 
him, but he kept his feet and knees 
in her way. Then she placed her 
hand on his shoulder and almost, ii 
not quite, gave him a shake, but it 
did not avail, so she quietly stepped 
over his huge Sunday brogans and 
opened the pew door herself. At 
this, Joel aroused enough to rise and 
follow her out of the pew and down 
the aisle out of the meeting-house. 
With such men the most modest 
women are forced to “always seem 
to hold the reins.” 

The man of the fields followed, 
and as they reached the door the 
poor preacher once more reminded 
his hearers that, “One shall be taken 
from the field and the other left, 
and who can say why?” 

The curiosity of the congregation 
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was so completely aroused by the 
episode that the preacher’s words 
failed to impress them with any 
feeling of personal alarm as to 
whether, individually, they were to 
be taken or “spored.” 

Meanwhile, Abigail and Joel were 
driven toward their home in the 
messenger’s market wagon as rapid- 
ly as the age, health and habit of his 
horse would admit. During this 
drive the neighbor informed them 
that he and father Perkins had been 
doing a little Sunday work, just 
looking over their adjoining lots 
and planning to make a common 
cartpath to get to some woodland 
that each owned “over beyont.” 

“And your father said, all to 
wunst, that he guessed old age was 
a-creepin’ up a-hind him; any haow 
he was a-feelin’ mighty tuckered 
aout with our tramp and he guessed 
he'd set daown on a rock and rest a 
spell. And afore he could do it he 
fell all in a heap. Some sort of a 
stroke, I guess. I got him home, 
with some help from some chaps 
who, lucky for us, come along a- 
gunnin’, and then I started right 
after you. Angeline don’t amount 
to a row of pins, only to fuss and 
sputter. I never see such diff’runces 
as there can be in sisters.” 

“I’m going to see if something 
can’t be done to help father so’t he 
can speak if nothing more. We'll 
have a doctor out from the City hos- 
pital, for I think Dr. Sparks is so 
sure there’s no help for him that he 
don’t even try.” 

“He may live six hours, six days 
or Six years, —you can’t tell in these 
cases,—but he'll never speak nor 
move again,” had been the old doc- 
tor’s first opinion, and he did not 
alter it later. 
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To Abigail he had said, not un- 
kindly, “If ’tis your own father, he 
ain’t never given you no cause to 
tire yourself all out taking care of 
him; he can’t drive you beyond your 
limit no more, thank the Lord. And 
now the best thing for you to do is 
to let me find some woman who goes 
out, and send her up here.” 

Abigail appreciated the doctor’s 
kindness and availed herself of the 
services of the woman who “went 
out,” but she was not satisfied to 
let her father lie helpless and make 
no effort to relieve him. 

But Joel was “close” as well as 
slow, and said, “City doctors! 
Where’s the money comin’ from? 
You ain’t got it, an’ I ain’t got it. 
Father’s got enough, but we can’t 
touch it now, no more’n we could 
when he’s alive—I mean, when he’s 
up round.” 

“You've got plenty of money, and 
you know you have, Joel. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself; 
you're as tight as ever father was! 
I’m sorry I said that about poor 
father. He couldn’t help being 
near; his father and mother were so 
before him. He was brought up to 
split cents. But, Joel, you ought 
not to begrudge him a doctor. 
He’s paid you wages ever since you 
were twenty-one, because you were a 
man; and because I was a woman, 
my day’s work has only paid my 
board. There’s justice for you! I 
have never had a red cent, from you 
nor father, for all the cooking, wash- 
ing, making and mending I’ve done 
for both of you and helped you two 
to lay up money. I worked as many 
hours inside as you did outside, but 
when you two could go to bed and 
lay there a-snoring, I had to still sit 
up and braid, or sew straw-braid in- 
to bonnets, at less than half a cent a 


yard, to earn my clothes and to lay 
up enough in the savings bank for 
my funeral expenses, so you 
wouldn’t groan too much over the 
cost of losing me if I died. But I 
haven't a dollar in the bank now 
that’s too good to be taken out to 
help my poor old father with,” said 
Abigail with a sob in her voice. 

“It’s a clear waste of hard earned 
money, and of the doctor’s time, but 
women are the forgivingest critters,” 
said Dr. Sparks to his wife, while 
struggling at the desk preparing a 
message to be sent to the City doc- 
tor. 

“They need to be—to live with 
men-folks,” retorted his apprecia- 
tive wife. 

Dr. Sanborn came the very next 
day, a tall, handsome man, some- 
what stout in figure but as hale 
looking as men of fifty-five have a 
duty to look if they have lived con- 
scientiously at the same time that 
they have lived well. No besotted 
days or nights had sapped his men- 
tal or physical strength. He was 
still a man, though fifty-five,—a 
man who could say with truth, 
“Here I am as God made me and 
my own honest purpose has kept 
me.” 

When introduced to the new doc- 
tor by Dr. Sparks, Abigail neither 
noticed his name nor his features. 
Her whole mind was filled with the 
question, “Can he do my poor father 
any good?” 

After a thorough examination, Dr. 
Sanborn turned away from the in- 
valid’s bed and said, “I would like to 
see Miss Perkins, alone.” He did 
not mention Joel, nor ask for the 
presence of Angeline. 

Abigail led the way to the parlor 
below, leaving the woman who 
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“went out” with her father and Dr. 
Sparks. 

“I take it for granted that you 
would like the plain truth, Miss 
Perkins?” said Dr. Sanborn with 
true professional bluntness. 

“Yes,” replied Abigail in a 
strained, husky voice. 

“It is a hopeless case, and fortu- 
nately the heart is so nearly worn 
out that all will soon be over. It is 
best for him, and best for you. Be 
strong and brave now, as you 
always have been,—Gail,” and he 
reached out toward her. But she 
was not falling; she quickly steadied 
herself. 

“Gail!” There was but one who 
had ever called her that. 

“Hiram! —You? I did not 
notice your name, and you are so 
changed. I should never have 
thought *twas you. You were so 
thin and slim then, and your hair so 
brown, when—” 

“When your father turned me out 
of doors, because I would go to col- 
lege instead of following my father’s 
footsteps on the old farm. If I am 
changed, you are not. I should have 
known you anywhere. You'd have 
only to put on your pale blue, sum- 
mer bonnet, or the dark blue winter 
one, that you wore the last summer 
and winter of our happy days, to 
look the same Gail that I loved then, 
and now.” 

“I have never worn any other 
bonnets. I felt so much less like an 
old maid, when Sunday came and I 
could wear one of those blue bon- 
nets that you used to say became 
me so much.” 

“Then you have remembered and 
cherished those memories, as I have 
done. Abigail, we are old, but I 
want you to promise me now that 


just as soon as your father is 
gone—’’ 

The door was thrown open, with 
an underbred woman’s forceful 
bang and lack of warning, and the 
shrill, rasping voice of the woman 
“who went out for her living” fell 
sharply upon their ears. “Miss 
Perkins—Abigail,—he’s gone.” 

The Sewing-circle could hardly 
bear the blow. “Why, I thought 
Abigail was as safe and sure as any 
of us,” murmured an old classmate. 

“Seems to me the wedding’s com- 
ing a mite close after the funeral; 
if I’d waited as long as she has, I’d 
a-managed to spun along a few 
months longer,” and the mother of 
ten children drew her thread taut 
so suddenly that she broke it short 
off right in the middle of a button- 
hole. 

A pretty, good natured maiden, 
dreaming of her own trousseau, ex- 
claimed, “But she’s got the most 
beautiful blue broadcloth coat, skirt, 
and bonnet to match, and the dainti- 
est pale blue louissine waist, 
trimmed with lovely white lace. 
Coat and skirt are trimmed with 
grey krimmer, and she'll wear grey 
gloves.” 

“You don’t say so! Blue, blue, 
dark blue and light blue, forever! 
Well, if she won’t change the color, 
it will be a relief to know that we'll 
never see that same old blue satin 
bonnet going down the meeting- 
house aisle again.” 

The neighbors were all bidden to 
witness the ceremony in the old 
white-washed church, and went 
home chattering in this wise: 

“Well, if that wa’n’t a setback, to 
see Abigail coming down the right- 
hand aisle in her dark blue broad- 
cloth and grey-mixed fur trimmings, 
and a-leaning on Dr. Hiram’s arm, 
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a-looking as happy as a sixteen-year- 
old that didn’t know what trouble 
was named for, but—oh, my land of 
mercy !—a-wearing that everlasting, 
old-fashioned, blue satin bonnet! 
Do you s’pose she’s so tickled to 
death that she’s gone clean crazy? 


She’s been queer a good many years, 
now.” 

But Dr. Sanborn would have it so. 
“Do this to gratify my whim, just 
for luck, dear, and you shall have 
new bonnets as often as you like 
hereafter.” 


Paradise 


By Avoysitus 


N Bagdad, when the desert wind 
Was blowing hot and fleet, 

Death smote the brow of Mullah Ru, 
And felled him at his feet. 


Death smote—and Muillah’s light went out! 
But stronger, brighter eyes 

Were given to his ghost, and showed 
Him passage to the skies! 


He came unto a gate of gold! 
He entered Paradise— 

What thing he was in glory shone, 
Revealed unto his eyes! 


Only the goodness he had done 
Had reached the happy goal; 

The ill of all his days had lost 
The stairway of his soul! 


“Allah be praised! 


I ant not dead!” 


The blessed Mullah cried; 
“For Paradise is but the good 
In life that has not died!” 


| 
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Albert Hopkins and Williamstown 


By GRACE GREYLOCK NILES 


Illustrated with photographs by the author and Mr. Kinsman 


ERHAPS no other name in 

Northern Berkshire is held in 

such reverence as that of Al- 
bert Hopkins,—moralist, philosopher 
and divine. [rom Stockbridge to 
Bennington he was welcomed in the 
early years of the past century for 
his earnestness as a teacher and 
preacher of right living and think- 
ing. “The Mountains and _ the 
Months: Sketches from White Oaks, 
Scenery and Scenes in Northern 
Berkshire,” was a title which Pro- 
fessor Hopkins intended for a book 
descriptive of the Hoosac Valley. 
He had collected notes while making 
the Mountain Day excursions with 
the Alpine Club, which he led to the 
summits surrounding the college 
town of Williams, and was arrang- 
ing for a series of photographic 
views with which the work was to 
be embellished when he died. No 
one knew the grandeur of these 
mountains and their changing beau- 
ties during the passing months bet- 
ter than he; and the world has 
missed much by his failure to carry 
out his cherished plan. 

He was the youngest of three 
sons—the only children of Archibald 
and Mary Curtis Hopkins,—born in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, on July 
14th, 1807. His early boyhood was 
spent upon his father’s farm, and at- 
tending the district school, which 
was a mile and a half from his home. 
During 1823 or 1824 he entered the 
Sophomore Class of Williams Col- 
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lege, after preparing under the tutor- 
ship of his uncle, Rev. Jared Curtis, 
at the Stockbridge Academy. A\l- 
though but nineteen years of age, 
the youngest member of the gradu- 
ating class of 1826, he was abreast 
with its foremost scholars, and at 
Commencement delivered the Phil- 
osophical Oration entitled “Caloric.” 
This was one of four honors then 
considered equal, and given to the 
four leading students in the class. 

After graduation, young Hopkins 
was engaged to survey a route by 
which it was hoped the Boston and 
Albany Railroad might pass through 
Stockbridge. During the winter 
following, he became seriously ill 
and in the days of convalescence he 
turned his mind toward the ministry, 
and an ultimate career as mission- 
ary in foreign lands. Meanwhile, 
destiny was shaping a future for 
him: he received an invitation to 
become tutor in Williams College, 
thus drifting into his life-work as 
Professor of Mathematics, Natural 
History and Astronomy. 

His ministerial tendency however, 
made him a leading spirit among 
his colleagues, and an inspiration 
and encouragement to those who 
were preparing for missionary work. 
His classmates say of him that what- 
ever characterized him most at Col- 
lege centered in his religious life, 
“founded upon that strictly moral 
and amiable course which appeared 
in him from childhood,” and that “he 


had no gross vices or little mean- 
nesses to subdue.” Though not 
regularly ordained until December 
26th, 1869, he often delivered re- 
ligious talks and from his early stu- 
dent life, he made every move in his 
career a subject of earnest prayer. 
He was also a great lover of Na- 
ture. Dr. Mark Hopkins, his eldest 
brother and former President of 
Williams said of Albert, “that when 
just able to run alone he was missed, 
and having been found by his 
mother half a mile from home, and 
being asked what he was doing, he 
said he was ‘looking at the great 
treeses.’” As he grew up, this love 
of Nature became intense, express- 
ing itself “in the line of beauty and 
of science.” He gave much of his 
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attention to flower culture and 
landscape gardening about the Col- 
lege grounds in Williamstown, and 
about White Oaks Chapel. He also 
founded the Natural History Socie- 
ty of Williams, and encouraged the 
students in their researches to study 
“the thing itself,” rather than to de- 
pend upon mere theory. It was 
this, principle that led him to build 
the Astronomical Observatory on 
the College grounds almost wholly 
at his own expense. It was the first 
building of its kind on our Conti- 
nent. 

During June, 1834, it was decided 
by the College that Professor Hop- 
kins should sail for Europe to inves- 
tigate and procure the most im- 
proved astronomical instruments 
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for his observatory. Steamers were 
unknown in those days, and the trip 
across the ocean in a sailing vessel 
was beset with many perils. But 
the thought of danger never deterred 
the intrepid Professor from an 
undertaking in which his conscience 
or his love of science was engaged. 
On September 16th, 1834, he sailed 
from the Battery on the Hibernia, 
a packet-ship bound for Liverpool. 
Many letters to his parents give an 
account of that voyage, and his 
travels about Europe, where he re- 
mained during the winter,—return- 
ing to America the following May. 
He remained in Stockbridge with 
his parents for a few days, mourn- 
ing with them over the loss of his 
brother Harry, who had died as Al- 
bert was about sailing for Europe. 
Later in May he returned to his Col- 
lege duties; and during this event- 
ful summer he organized and con- 
ducted a Natural History Expedi- 
tion, the first in this country sent 
out under the auspices of any Col- 
lege. He was accompanied by Dr. 
Emmons, the discoverer and founder 
of the Taconic System in geology, 
Tutor Simeon Calhoun, afterwards 
a missionary to Syria, and a number 
of young men from College.. They 
were absent four weeks, during 
which time they visited the Bay of 
Fundy, St. Johns, and Halifax. A 
full account of this first Natural 
History journey afield, was pub- 
lished by Professor Hopkins in 
three papers in the American Trav- 
eler, commencing in the issue of 
November 13th, 1835, under the 
title: “Scientific Expedition of Stu- 
dents of Williams College, from 
Boston along the eastern coast of 
St. Johns, New Brunswick, Halifax 
and Windsor, Nova Scotia.” 
President Paul Chadbourne, in 


1872 said: “Such expeditions are 
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comparatively common now, when 
travel is easy, and the necessity of 
field work in Natural History is well 
understood. But that such an ex- 
pedition should have been planned in 
a College among the Berkshire Hills, 
and successfully carried out nearly 
forty years ago, when as yet it was 
necessary to travel a hundred miles 
to reach the railroad, shows that the 
organizer of the expedition was one 
of those minds that see in advance 
the demands of science, and have 
wisdom and energy eonugh to adopt 
the most efficient means for its ad- 
vancement.” 

These exploreres along the shores 
of St. Johns, and off Point Laprian 
in latitude 45 degrees met extreme 
danger from the bold and slippery 
ledges of rock along this coast, in 
one instance making a sudden tack 
only in time to save their whole 
crew from instant death. The rocks 
were not more than twice the ships 
length distant at the critical mo- 
ment. 

Previous to his sailing for Europe 
Professor Hopkins formed a Gar- 
dening Association, the principal ob- 
ject of which was to give exercise 
of a needful kind to the students. 
About ,three-fourths of an acre of 
land, where Kellogg Hall now 
stands, was given by Professor 
Kellogg; and its clearing, fencing 
and laying out occupied the tutor 
and several students through the 
season. Professor Hopkins after 
seeing the beautiful grounds sur- 
rounding foreign Universities, called 
the students together, and re-organ- 
ized this Association for Landscape 
Gardening for the purpose of im- 
proving the entire College grounds. 
Rocks were blasted, trees were 
planted, walks were laid out, mak- 
ing Main street of Williamstown a 
park-like thoroughfare of great 
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beauty. The labor involved the 
physical energies of the young men 
into healthy, normal channels, and 
the Professor sa‘, promoted great 
moral improvement among the 
young men. 

On November 3oth, 1836 we find 
the’ Professor in Northeast Moun- 
tain, quarrying stone with his own 
hands for his Astronomical Observa- 
tory. The stone work of this build- 
ing was finished June 29th, 1837. 

In a letter written to his mother 
on November 16th, 1838, we find 
that he is relieved somewhat from 
his College duties, and filling the 
pulpit of the First Church of Wil- 
liamstown then vacant, as well as 
‘directing service two-thirds of the 
time in South Williamstown, and 
in the outlying district shoolhouses. 
Also at this season he was occupied 
in mounting the telescope. He 
wrote: “I have sent for a mirror, and 
expect it on next week. It is in- 
tended for a telescope ten feet in 


length; this is to be put into the 
dome. How I shall get along with 
all my expenses I don’t know; how- 
ever, as | get the mirror at a reduc- 
tion, I think I shall be able to pay 
for it. When this instrument is 
mounted, I shall expect a_ visit 
from you and father. I have 
often feared, since commencing 
this building, and finding to what 
an extent it was involving me in a 
pecuniary way, that I was not justi- 
fied in going forward; but having 
begun, I have not felt it my duty to 
desist. The worst of it is, there 
seems to be no stopping place— 
when this instrument is up there 
are others I want.” 

He thought, at one time, of pre- 
paring a course of lectures to defray 
the expenses of instruments. With 
such numerous demands upon both 
his time and purse he feared that he 
should not be able to carry out all 
that he had planned for the progress 
of his scientific work. 

The Observatory seems to be 
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modeled after the plan of the ancient 
Greek Tower of the Winds. The 
main part is octagonal, facing the 
eight winds, with a dome above. On 
each side of the main hall are small 
one-storied, square wings, used in 
recent years as dormitories for stu- 
dents not able to pay for the more 
expensive halls. Inscribed on mar- 
ble tablets over each entrance of 
the Observatory ‘are Scriptural 
texts. Above the north door are 
the words: “Lift up your eyes on 
high and behold who hath created 
these;” and above the south door: 
“For thus saith the Lord, yet once, 
it is a little while, and I will shake 
the heavens, and the earth, and the 
sea, and the dry land.” 

Near the south door, where the 
sun shines all day, he placed a mar- 
ble tablet with a bronze sun-dial. 
In the soft marble is another in- 
scription, now dim with erosion :— 


“HOW IS IT YE DO NOT DISCERN THIS TIME.” 


and each day as regularly as this 


dial indicated that the sun had come 
to the meridian, the Professor laid 
aside all labor to attend the noon 
prayer-meeting. 

Hawthorne was in the Valley dur- 
ing 1838. In visiting the marble 
quarry at the Natural Bridge on 
Hudson Brook, he saw this same 
marble table, which was to support 
the sun-dial, although before it was 
mounted. Hawthorne was a fre- 
quenter of the College town and at- 
tended the Commencement exer- 
cises that season. He was too late 
to hear the opening address of the 
Astronomical Observatory by Pro- 
fessor Hopkins on June 12th, 1838. 
This sojourn in the Hoosac High- 
lands by Hawthorne when so much 
interest and energy was being ex- 
pended in promoting science and the 
mind of man, must have been an im- 
petus to the author’s great soul in 
his literary work. The fact that the 
original of Eustace Bright was a 
student at Williams, reveals Haw- 
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thorne’s interest in the College, and 
he must have known a good deal of 
Professor “Al” as the _ students 
called their Professor of Natural 
History. 

In those early years of the past 
century, the eyes of both the relig- 
ious and literary world were direct- 
ed toward this corner of New Eng- 
land. Williamstown was the birth- 
place of American Foreign Missions, 
and its College was considered fore- 
most in sciences and literature; it 
had sent forth the poet Bryant, the 
Homer of the New World, whose 
singing clothed death with dignity 
and beauty. Thanatopsis is sup- 
posed to have been inspired by Na- 
ture’s decay observed by the poet 
in Flora’s Glen which lies among 
the western hills of the town. Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, Emerson and Dr. 
Holmes were attracted to this cen- 
tre of learning, and spent some 
time in its vicinity. 

Professor Hopkins, in the truest 
sense the “Father of Astronomy,” 
and of Nature Study afield on our 
Continent, says in part in his oration 
on the opening of his observatory 
for the study of astronomy: “Free- 
dom from a narrow and selfish bias 
is to be secured not so much by par- 
ticular precepts, as by the applica- 
tion of a system calculated to give 
to the mind expansion and enlarge- 
ment prepare yourself for 
action, action, the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of all that duty will re- 
quire or society demand 
To preside over these influences 
which mould the general intellectual 
features, to select, combine and ap- 
ply them in a manner suited to sub- 
serve the purposes of a _ perfect 
scheme of mental training is the 
province of a philospher, involving 
more acquaintance with the real ob- 
ject of knowledge and of the adap- 
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tation of means to ends, in the way 
of elevating the human mind to that 
standard which constitutes the limit 
of its attainments—a philosophy, in 
one word, more deeply read in the 
science of what man is and what 
man may be, than has perhaps ever 
fallen to the lot of a single individ- 
ual. Indeed the superstruction of a 
rational system of education has 
grown up by piece-meal; and he 
who adds a stgne turned at the 
proper angle will deserve well in the 
commonwealth of mind, though the 
place which it occupies may be un- 
distinguished, in after times, among 
the materials which it serves at once 
to cement and support. 

“Newton the Prince of Philoso- 
phers owed his success, at least in his 
own estimation to his untiring perse- 
verance, rather than to any superior- 
ity in respect to natural gifts. Frank- 
lin also was not prevented by the 
pressing cares of a diplomatist, from 
‘stepping aside, often, to converse 
with Nature.’ Why, I repeat may 
we not all become philosophers, in 
the best sense of the word—ob- 
servers of Nature, with a view to 
elicit truth, by habits of close at- 
tention, to improve our discriminat- 
ing powers, to mature the judgment 
by careful balancing of possibili- 
ties—to wean ourselves from vitiat- 
ing tastes and frivolous amuse- 
ments; by furnishing the mind with 
an exhilarating and dignified object 
of pursuit, during those hours which 
both inclination and duty appropri- 
ate to relaxation from severe toil— 
to identify ourselves in some meas- 
ure, with the shifting scene of Na- 
ture—whose stability, amidst inces- 
sant Change, serves to remind us of 
our immoral being and to 


elevate our thoughts toward taat 
fathomless fountain and Author of 
being, who has constituted matter 
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and all its accidents as lively em- 
blems of the immaterial kingdom. 

“It was with views similar to those 
above suggested, in relation to the 
effect on the mind of different 
modes of study, that the idea of this 
building was conceived the 
first, it is believed, on the Continent 
designed exclusively for such an ob- 
ject." 
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of Rev. Edward Payson, D. D. of 
Portland, Maine. On August 25th, 
1841 they were married; and on 
July 22nd, 1843 a son, Edward Pay- 
son Hopkins, was born. Professor 
Hopkins’ life, for the next twenty 
years is full of sad and sweet events. 
However, little of his home life ap- 
pears in his journal. His wife was 
an invalid during the rest of her 
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LOOKING EASTWARD FROM FIELD'S MEMORIAL 


PARK, SITE OF THE OLD FIRST CHURCH 


During Professor Hopkins’ vaca- 
tion in 1840, he took a walking tour 
through the country to Boston, “at- 
tending meetings every night as he 
went along.” He at that time con- 
templated marriage with Miss 
Louisa Payson, sister of Elizabeth 
Payson-Prentiss, author of “The 


Home at Greylock,” “‘Stepping 
Heavenward,” etc., both daughters 


life, after the birth of their only 
child. 

In 1854 Professor Hopkins sug- 
gested to thé College Alumni the 
purchase of the land surrounding 
the place where Samuel J. Mills, the 
“Father of Missions,” held the 
prayer-meeting in 1806 that proved 
the fore-runner of the American 
Missionary movement. And this 
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suggestion led to the laying out of 
Mission Park,* then designated 
Mills Park—in the following sea- 
son. These grounds are immediate- 
ly north of the Congregational 
Church, and consist of ten acres, 
partly laid out, and adorned with 
flourishing maples, elm, arbor vitae, 
pine, and various other native and 
foreign shrubs. There are many 
winding paths and drives leading to- 
ward the circle where “Haystack 
Monument,” which commemorates 
the, birth of American Foreign Mis- 
sions, declares that “The Field is 
the World.” The name “Haystack” 
came from the fact that Mills and 
his fellow students were forced to 
take shelter beneath the eaves of a 
haystack near during a shower, in 
order to continue prayers. The For- 
eign Mission movement was wide- 
spread throughout the New Eng- 
land States in those early years, and 
the erection of a marble pedestal 
supporting the world is a symbol of 
significance in the history of the 
world’s enlightenment. 
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On September 23d, 1855, Profes- 
sor Hopkins began to beautify these 
grounds with his own hands. And 
here, during the afternoon of Bacca- 
laureate Sunday, each year, a Mis- 
sionary Prayer-Meeting is held on 
the lawn encircling the monument. 

Many missionaries have gone 
forth from Williams, and returning 
to the Alumni meetings, they found 
the Professor's home a haven to 
which, as by special privilege, they 
were welcomed. ‘Thus he kept in 
step with the broad sphere of Mis- 
sions, and helped to kindle with en- 
thusiasm the. missionary spirit in 
the College. | 

At one time previous to 1864, 
there was a scheme for Colonizing 
New Granada, South America. Dr. 
Emmons and Professor Hopkins 
were proposed by several students 
as leaders of the movement to carry 
into the new country “Bibles, plows, 
and laymen; in fine all our good 
New England civilization and Chris- 
tianity.” 

On January 24th, 1862, the Pro- 
fessor’s wife passed away, after long 
and patient sufferings, and in 1864 
he lost his son in the Civil War. 
This son, Edward Payson Hopkins, 
the pride of his father, had given 
great promise as a naturalist. Pre- 
vious to entering College, when 
about sixteen years of age, he was 
engaged with Professor Wilbur in 
an expedition exploring the State of 
Illinois, under the State Natural 
History Society, from which he re- 
ceived a diploma of membership. 
He entered College with the Class 
of 1864, and soon became President 
of the Lyceum, and an active mem- 
ber of the expedition which the So- 
ciety sent to Greenland. When the 
Civil War broke forth he enlisted, 
with others of his class, and was 


*Proceedings of Missionary Jubilee, August sth, «856, Williams College. 
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mustered into service as First Lieu- 
tenant of the First Massachusetts 
Cavalry. On January 6th, 1864, he 
took his command in the Army of 
the Potomac, and on the morning 
of May 11th, 1864, four months 
later, he was shot from his horse 
and instantly killed while leading, 
under Sheridan, a cavalry charge at 
Ashland, Virginia. 
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The people in our valley during 
those days of warfare will remember 
the Professor's sad journey to 
Ashland in June 1865, to recover the 
body of his son. Side by side with 
the bodies of five comrades killed in 
the same charge, it had been buried 
by negroes, without coffins or 
shrouds, in the trenches of a 
swampy field, and under a very shal- 


of 
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A message of this fatality was 
sent to his father on May 22nd fol- 
lowing, and the whole College town 
was hushed in mourning. The 
grand old man, notwithstanding his 
philosophy, felt keenly the loss of 
his noble son, and mourned at times 
that God had left him no living 
memorial in the coming generation. 


rong? 


THE FIRST BUILDING OF ITS KIND ERECTED ON 
OUR CONTINENT (1838) WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


low depth of earth. The disap- 
pointed father was not able to dis- 
tinguish one body from the other. 

When the Professor returned to 
Williamstown he appeared to have 
aged ten years during this journey. 
But later on, during the autumn of 
1865, he learned that there were 
means of securing his son’s body, 
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and he went South again, this time 
aided by the authority of the Gov- 
ernment officials, attended by sol- 
diers, and a surgeon; and he suc- 
ceeded in identifying his son’s body. 
He spent Christmas Day 1865, in 
disinterring and interring the dead 
in those swampy trenches at Ash- 
land. He now carried the sacred 
dust of his son, Northward, arriving 
at Williamstown on the following 
Friday. On Sunday, the last day of 
the sad old year of 1865, at the close 
of church service the congregation 
followed their philosopher to the 
cemetery, where a brief and solemn 
tribute was rendered at the burial of 
this hero of the war by Rev. Henry 
Hopkins, a cousin of the deceased, 
and present President of Williams 
College. The young man was laid 
beside his beautiful mother, and 
there: “They rest well. To this spot 
let those hereafter come who would 
ponder the two-fold lesson of life— 
the lesson of patience and valor—of 
submissive suffering and _ willing 
sacrifice.” 

During the summer of 1865, Pro- 
fessor Hopkins welcomed to his 
héme the sister of his wife and her 
merry children, and opened his 
study to a neighboring school of 
young ladies, interesting himself in 
their studies and sharing their de- 
lights in the study of Nature. He 
organized a society known as “The 
Alpine Club,” of which he was him- 
self the chosen leader. The object 
of this Club was the study of Natu- 
ral History far in the recesses of our 
mountains. The Professor was an 
enthusiastic botanist and geologist. 
Among the members of the Alpine 
Class were the nieces of Professor 
Hopkins, daughters of President 
Hopkins, Mary Griffin, daughter of 
President Griffin, and not a few stu- 


dents from Williams College, in- 


cluding Rev. John Dennison, Horace 
and Samuel Scudder, two brothers 
whose names are familiar to the 
world of science and literature to- 
day. Two youthful members were 
allowed to follow on these journeys 
when not too long, and they were 
christened the “Cis-Alpines.” 

The Professor was familiar with 
every glen, cascade, ledge, boulder, 
or great tree for miles about, and 
every trail leading mountainward 
was as well known to him as the 
thoroughfares of the town. East 
Mountain, the Greylock Brother- 
hood, and the beautiful swells of the 
Taconics west of the town attracted 
the members of the Alpine Club on 
their “exploring tramps.” The pres- 
ent names of many summits in our 
highlands originated with Professor 
Hopkins, or through his suggestion 
to the Alpine Club. “The Heart of 
Greylock,” sometimes known as the 
“Inner Hopper,’ “Wabeck Falls,” 
“The Dome,; “Laurel Glen,” “Bear 
Spring,” and “Bozez and Seneh” are 
summits and cascades of the Hoosac 
Valley named by Professor Hopkins, 
and his followers. 

In the awful stillness of the Hop- 
per, far beyond the wild meadows 
of Bald Mountain’s summit, and in 
the shadow of old Greylock’s brow, 
is the beautiful camping ground of 
the Alpine Club, originally chosen 
by Rev. John Dennison, and occu- 
pied each season by families who 
wish to live awhile in “God’s out-of- 
doors.” Professor Hopkins, who de- 
lighted in the wilderness, was the 
inaugurator of these camp excur- 
sions. 

During a winter’s walk in 1871, 
the Professor met two of his parish- 
ioners, hauling a great hemlock log 
to mill, and impressed with its size, 
requested a section from the largest 
end. This he carried to a carpenter, 
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who planed it, thus enhancing the 
clearness of the concentric rings, in- 
dicative of the age of the tree. He 
covered one-half of the section with 
paper, and for a series of evenings 
entertained the members of the Al- 
pine Club, by studying the great 
events in the history of the world 
which had taken place since this 
tree began to grow. ‘These he in- 
scribed on the paper against its ap- 
propriate ring in the incurved half 
of the section, and when the whole 
was finished he presented it to the 
White Oaks Chapel, where it re- 


the mother country, this venerable 
monarch of the Berkshire Highlands, 
had been in existence for two hun- 
dred and seventy summers. Count- 
ing outward from the heart of this 
section, the Professor found that it 
began to grow only eleven years be- 
fore Luther nailed his Thesis to the 
church door in Wittenburg. 
Professor Hopkins married Miss 
Elizabeth Kilby, December 3oth, 
1868. This lady had nursed his 
former wife during her illness 
through all her married life. She 
was a great help to him in his work 
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mained until during some recent re- 
pairing of the Chapel, it was re- 
moved to Williamstown, and all 
traces of it were lost. 

There were three-hundred and 
sixty-five rings, showing that the 
tree began its life in the virgin 
forests of these Western Wilds, in 
the year 1506,—fourteen years after 
Columbus discovered this New Con- 
tinent in 1492. At the time the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth it was 
one hundred and fourteen years old; 
and when the American Colonies 
declared their Independence from 


at White Oaks, which absorbed a 
great deal of his attention at this 
time. The place at that time, was 
noted for its poverty and moral 
degradation. It was settled by a 
poor class of whites, and fugitive 
slaves who had sought refuge in 
this region during the last years of 
1700, and the early years of 1800. 
Here they built shanties and reared 
their families under their former 
master’s names. The George 
Adams’ cabin, which stands oppo- 
site White Oaks Chapel, is the only 
shanty now in existence. These 
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negroes earned their living princi- 
pally by gathering huckleberries 
from the mountainous plains in 
summer, and by making white oak 
baskets in winter, and from various 
jobs for the College students. It 
was the custom of these negroes to 
“help themselves” to the abundant 
white oak timber, with no respect 
for the property rights of the owners 
of the woodlands. The hand of the 
law seemed unable to govern these 
dusky intruders in their thefts, 


A, little later Professor Hopkins, 
felt that the time had arrived to 
cement his early teachings in White 
Oaks by erecting a permanent place 
of worship. On February 5th, 1865, 
a meeting was held to consider the 
building of a chapel. All of those 
present were desirous of such a 
place, but when the problem as to 
the means of building it was pro- 
posed, no answer was forthcoming. 
Yet the Professor believed that 
where there existed a real desire for 
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since the result was “sue a nigger 
and take a nigger for pay!” 

The Professor had frequently held 
prayer-meetings from house _ to 
house in this region, along the Hol- 
low Road, over “Nigger Hill,’ and 
especially in the schoolhouse in the 
extreme portion of White Oaks, at 
the base of the Domelet. He now 
purchased a small farm in the neigh- 
borhood—now owned by the Rev. 
William Redfield Stocking—believ- 
ing that by a common local interest 
with this people of Broad Brook 
Valley, he would the more readily 
gain their confidence. 


-an object, a way would open toward 


its accomplishment. He said “that 
the people who were to use this 
chapel, must of all others, be inter- 
ested in its erection, or they would 
not love it.” He suggested that the 
grounds could be adorned with little 
outlay of money. Labor, lumber 
and luncheons could be donated; 
and the poorest man among the 
parishioners could give the work of 
his hands for a few days at least. 
Thus with the same energy and in- 
spiring enthusiasm with which he 
builded for science, he laid the foun- 
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dations for divine worship in White 
Oaks. 

On February 18th, 1866, we find 
him in the forests near the Forks on 
Broad Brook, superintending the 
work of getting out lumber for the 
chapel. The very first stick was 
christened in the cutting with a 
quiet ceremony that stimulated the 
ambition of all who witnessed it. 
The Alpine Club helped to choose 
the grounds upon which the struc- 
ture was to stand and all Williams- 
town became interested in the build- 
ing of this church. Shade and fruit 
trees and a grape arbor were donated 
for the chapel’s garden, and a sun- 
dial graced the south side of the 
lawn. 

On April 18th, 1866, the first 
stakes were stuck, followed with the 
laying of the corner-stone of the 
chapel on May toth; and on May 
26th—the building was raised. 
From this time on the work pro- 
gressed without interruption until 
the church was satisfactorily fin- 
ished and furnished. The bell in the 
belfry was given in part by Rev. 
Mr. Rodman, whose voice had failed 
him in his work. The bell bore this 
inscription: “The tongue of the 
dumb shall speak.” 

On October 25th, 1866, the sweet- 
toned bell rang forth for the dedica- 
tory service, opening this building 
for divine worship. A portion of 
the Professor’s text was: “He will 
comfort all her waste places, and He 
will make her wilderness like Eden.” 
And the work begun by this good 
man some thirty-eight years ago in 
this valley is still prospering. A 
beautiful parsonage now stands on 
an eminence above the chapel, and 
the “waste places” on the hillsides 
are adorned with cottages and gar- 
dens, and the thrift of the valley is 
everywhere evident. The fugitive 
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slaves have died out, and their chil- 
dren moved away to broader and 
busier fields of labor. 

During 1872 the Professor’s health 
failed and the time came when he 
was unable to officiate at the chapel 
service. During this two months’ 
illness, his last sermon was sent to 
his people together with a highly 
polished agate which was afterward 
mounted and framed; this memorial 
now hangs beneath his portrait on 
the eastern wall of the chapel, above 
the place where the pulpit originally 
stood. The text of this sermon was: 
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“And such were some of you.” He 
said in part: 

“In every human breast there is a 
gem,—rude, sin-incrusted, more in- 
tractable than agate. To polish this 
gem, to bring out the infinite deli- 
cacy and beauty of its interior struc- 
ture, exceeds all Nature’s power. 
The hand of a Divine Artist alone 
can accomplish this. 

“And such were some of you. 
‘Look,’ says the prophet, ‘to the 
rock from whence ye are hewn.’ 
Look not backward, but forward, 
and see those gems differing from 
each other in brilliancy, but all 
brighter than the noon-day sun.” 

On the last day of his life the Pro- 
fessor expressed his wishes, and 
gave minute directions for the beau- 
tifying of the chapel grounds; and 
in his farewell to his followers, he 
said: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, if theré: be any 
praise, think on these things.” He 
closed his eyes with calmness of 
spirit in the twilight hours of May 
24th, 1872. 

Dr. Bascom,* a pupil and later a 
fellow Professor, said of his life: “He 
was very little indebted to external 
circumstances for his influence. A 
thousand lives of equal opportunity 
and exterior interest are lapsing, al- 
most fruitles, about us 
Men, some brilliant in action, some 
daring in thought, but with blood 
full of the fretful fever of the world, 
may well seek correction, repose, 
and encouragement under the shad- 
ow of this calm, serene spirit. Wher- 
ever else the Alumni of Williams 
College may wander for great men, 
their eyes will turn lovingly to him 


as their type of Christian Manhood.” 

Had Albert Hopkins written 
down his inner thoughts as he lived 
and uttered them, he would have 
been a Thoreau and an Emerson 
combined in faculties. In his ex- 
pressive action, and what he has ac- 
complished for the world in advanc- 
ing science and a higher civilization 
he has excelled them. 

The people of White Oaks bore 
him reverently, as a father, to his 
grave; and the children gathered 
arbutus, violets and fern from the 
glens he loved best, and strewed 
them over his last resting-place. It 
was a peaceful scene in the College 
Cemetery on this showery afternoon 
in May; and as his body was being 
returned to the earth a glorious 
rainbow appeared, spanning the 
whole Valley from mountain to 
mountain. In the tower of the Con- 
gregational Church near by hangs a 
bell, the gift of an unknown person, 
bearing the inscription: 

“IN MEMORY OF ALBERT HOPKINS, 
DIED MAY 24, 1872. An 
HE BEING DEAD YET SPEAKETH. 

Professor Hopkins’ journal is in- 
teresting in its bearing upon his 
ministerial career. It produces the 
impression that he was Bishop of 
the entire Valley. On his thirty- 
second birthday, July 14th, 1839, he 
records that he was enabled to 
preach three times in Williams- 
town, and once in Pownal. During 
the year 1842 he held service in 
many private homes, and almost 
every district schoolhouse in Wil- 
liamstown and Pownal. Students 
often accompanied him in his long 
walks to these meetings and part of 
the service was “talked by the way.” 

It was a saying of the students, 
in College at this time that: “If you 
wished to see Professor Hopkins in 


*Dr. Bascom in Bibliotheca Sacra. Williams College. 
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his glory, put him in a schoolhouse 
with two tallow candles and a rough 
assemblage. On great occasions, 
when much was expected of him, 
his finer inspiration did not seem to 
come.” 

“The religious history of the Col- 
lege,’ writes Dr. Bascom, “for two 
years previous to 1840, had been 
marked by great indifference and 
wickedness None can ap- 
preciate the profound impression 


difidence in his intercourse with 
any. He passed from one grade of 
society to another with the utmost 
freedom. With quiet composure, as 
a matter of course, he conversed 
with the most intelligent. or led the 
least intelligent. He was not em- 
barrassed by any, neither did he 
embarrass any.” 

As a result of the question in Col- 
lege during the summer of 1832,— 
“What corrective can be thrown in, 
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the Professor was wont to make in 
revivals unless they remember how 
thoroughly it was supported by his 
entire life, character, and manner. 
Nothing which he did ever had the 
appearance of art, or bore the ieast 
taint of stage effect. Nothing could 
be more alien to the man, or to his 
method, than a study of effects. 
‘The force was first in him, and, then 
in us who listened to him 

‘There was neither cold seclusion nor 


what stimulus, to excite us forward 
in an unwavering, onward course of 
Christian action,’—the first noon 
prayer-meeting of this country was 
established by him, and for more 
than thirty years he attended it with 
the regularity of the sun coming to 
the meridian. 

Of the influence of the noon 
prayer-meeting, Dr. Bascom once 
said: “It was the most firm, per- 
sistent, and_ steadily influential 
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means of religious life that I have 
ever had occasion to observe.” It 
led to similar services throughout 
the whole world. 

For more than forty years Profes- 
sor Hopkins was connected with 
Williams College. Rev. Albert C. 
Sewell, in a sketch of the Professor’s 
life, has likened him to Luther in 
his struggles after justification and 
sanctification in his inner religious 
soul. Professor Hopkins held the 
Bible as a book of divine inspiration, 
yet he regarded theology as an im- 
provable. science. He studied the 
Scriptures, therefore, with a broad 
and independent view—believing it 
to be a privilege and the duty of all 
to do the same. In a letter to a 
friend, in 1871 he contended that: 
“What the great and good have gen- 
erally assented to ought to be ac- 
cepted . . . and that the great 


formulated creeds of Christendom 
should be considered with profound 
respect.” 

Of the Professor’s eloquence Dr. 
Bascom says: “In exhortation and 
preaching his chief characteristic 
was positiveness of feeling, sus- 
tained by clear realization and vivid 
imagination. This produced sud- 
den outbursts of assertion that at 
once swept away all indifference and 
opposition. For spasmodic power, 
that shot out instantly from the 
depths of conviction, he was unsur- 
passed by any whom [ have met. It 
was not sustained argument, it was 
not proportionate prepared  elo- 
quence; it was a sudden leap of the 
soul toward truth, startling and 
awakening all who beheld it, that 
made him a prophet from another 
world.” 


W lliamstown. 
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A Clergyman of Old 


By N. WITHINGTON 


ATHANIEL NILES was a 
well-known name in New 
England during the war for 

independence and for some years 
afterwards. He was descended from 
John Niles who emigrated from 
England and settled in Braintree, 
Massachusetts, with which town 
the family was connected during 
many years. The first Nathaniel died 
in Braintree in 1727 at the age of 
eighty-seven years. The son of this 
Nathaniel, Samuel, was settled as the 
pastor of the Second Church of Brain- 
tree from 1711 till his death, May 1, 
1762, and he was the first of a trio 
whose successive pastorates covered a 
period of 156 years. They were in the 
order—Niles, Ezra Weld and 
Richard Salter Storrs, Sr. This 
Samuel Niles was held in high esteem 
so that it used to be said that if any 
one in Braintree were suddenly wak- 
ened in the night and asked who made 
him, he would reply: “Father Niles.” 
He kept a diary for sixty years which 
is still extant, and which contains a 
full history of the town during the 
period it covers.* He was also the 
author of several published works and 
among them “Tristiz Ecclesiarum, a 
brief and tearful account of the 
churches,” which was a noted publi- 
cation in New England in its day. 
Father Niles was a great admirer of 
the fair sex, as would appear from the 


fact that he married three wives dur- 
ing his long life, the burial of the 
first being the earliest known in the 
old graveyard at Braintree, where 
their monuments are still to be seen. 
On the stone erected to this wife, 
after the record of her many virtues is 
inscribed “peculiarly lamented.” On 
that of the second the inscription reads 
only “lamented,” with no intensifying 
adverb, while on that of the third is 
merely the record, apparently lamenta- 
tion over such regular loss having 
become monotonous. 

Father Niles had a son also named 
Samuel, who was graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1731, and died at 
Lebanon, Connecticut, at the age of 
ninety-two, having removed thither 
after he had passed the active period 
of his life. He represented his native 
town of Braintree for a number of 
years in the General Court, was for 
many years judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas for Suffolk county, 
and was held in high consideration as 
a legal adviser by eminent men. 
Judge Samuel Niles married his 
cousin, Sarah Niles of South Kings- 
ton, Rhode Island, and what in the 
family are considered Niles traits were 
intensified in their children. 

The eldest of these and the subject 
of this sketch, Nathaniel Niles, was 
born in South Kingston, Rhode 
Island, April 3, 1741. He did not re- 


*This diary was in the possession of the late Judge Asa P. French of Braiatree. 
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main long in the nutmeg state, as ap- 
pears from a story he used to tell of 
his earliest school days in Massachu- 
setts. He was the youngest lad in 
the school, and some of the larger 
boys, as is not infrequent, undertook 
to impose upon and abuse him, until 
this was put a stop to by the oldest 
scholar, the son of a substantial farm- 
er, deacon of the church, and select- 
man of the town. The name of this 
boy was John Adams, who succeeded 
Washington as president of the 
United States. There seems to have 
been much friendship and _ respect 
upon the part of Adams for the father 
of his protegé, since somewhat later 
Judge Samuel Niles was for a consid- 
erable period his legal adviser. 

Having received the usual prepara- 
tion young Niles entered Harvard, 
where he remained but one year, not 
liking the management, though in 
later years he did not tell the cause of 
his dislike. Perhaps it was that the 
president in those days disciplined the 
pupils by flogging, or that his name 
did not appear in a place in the cata- 
logue which pleased him, the custom 
being to print them in the order of the 
supposed rank of their parents. How- 
ever this may have been, he left Har- 
vard and went to Providence, Rhode 
Island, where he engaged himself in 
the employment of an apothecary of 
that town. With him he remained un- 
til his unpaid wages amounted to $300, 
for which sum the apothecary gave 
his note. 

Judge Niles, the father, agreed with 
his son to take this note and in return 
to pay the young man’s expenses at 
college. The bargain was not of pe- 
cuniary profit to the father, inasmuch 


as the Providence druggist very short- 
ly after was tried on the charge of 
forgery, was convicted, sentenced to 
be hanged, and was actually executed, 
according to the harsh laws of the 
time. This little tragic comedy, how- 
ever, did not shut the doors of Prince- 
ton college upon young Niles, for, 
with his father’s promised aid, he en- 
tered that college where he was grad- 
uated in 1766, at the age of twenty- 
five. 

In college Nathaniel Niles won the 
name of “Botheration Primus” from 
his acute argumentativeness, his 
brother Samuel, who was two years 
later than he in Princeton having 
been “Botheration Secundus.” A 
story fs related in the family concern- 
ing Rotheration Primus illustrating 
the characteristics which fixed the 
title upon him, and though it has been 
told of other students in other col- 
leges since, yet is it apt. The tradi- 
tion is that Niles was in attendance 
upon a lecture of the professor of phil- 
osophy who was discoursing upon the 
subject of identity, and particularly 
what constitutes identity. He ar- 
gued that parts of a whole might be 
substracted and other matter substi- 
tuted, and yet the whole would remain 
the same, and instanced the fact 
that every part of our bodies is 
changed in seven years, and yet we 
are tlte same that we were seven years 
ago. Niles asked the professor if he 
understood him aright, that all the 
parts of a whole could be successively 
changed and yet the whole remain 
identical. The professor replied that 
the position had been rightly stated. 
“Then,” said Niles, “if I had a knife 
and lost the blade and had a new 
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blade put in, it would still be the iden- 
tical knife.” “Certainly,” was the re- 
ply. “Then if I should lose the 
handle from the new blade and have 
another handle made to fit it, the 
knife would still be the same?” “That 
is so,” said the professor. “Then, in 
that view,” said Niles, “if I should 
find the old blade and the old handle, 
and have the original parts put to- 
gether, what knife would that be?” 

During or immediately after his 
college career, he taught school in the 
city of New York, and the only rec- 
ord of this period is that of his 
attending at the hanging of three men, 
and the impression made upon him by 
public executions. He said that they 
hardened the hearts of the spectators 
and it was a pernicious spectacle, and 
to illustrate, he added that these three 
men were hung on a cold, snowy day 
for the offence of picking pockets, and 
that under the gallows ten pocket- 
books were stolen. How the spectacle 
brutalized was shown by the fact that 
as soon as the wretches were swung 
off a shower of brickbats and snow- 
balls was aimed by the crowd at the 
bodies as they swung. 

Soon after graduating he went to 
Bethelehem, Connecticut, and studied 
divinity with the celebrated Dr. Bel- 
lamy, in whose family a tradition has 
been preserved which is probably true, 
as I first heard it while my grand- 
mother was alive, and she was the 
oldest child, which further illustrates 
the intellectual quality which won him 
the name of “Botheration.” Dr. Bel- 
lamy admonished his novitiate, that 
he must divest his mind of all precon- 
ceived notions. Having read what 
was put into his hands, according to 


the custom, he was examined by his 
teacher as to something relating to 
God. The pupil declared that he had 
as yet found no evidence that there 
was any God. The good doctor was 
greatly astonished and somewhat in- 
dignantly asked Niles what induced 
him, an atheist, to study divinity. The 
youth replied that he had always held 
a profound conviction oi the existence 
of God, but as he had been instructed 
to divest his mind of all preconceived 
notions, he had done so to the best 
of his ability, and nothing that he had 
been told to read had restored the con- 
viction he had previously held. This 
discussion did not end his studies with 
Dr. Bellamy, although it impressed the 
latter with the thought that he had an 
extraordinary youth for a pupil. 

Having finished his studies, Niles 
was licensed to preach and incurred 
debt for a horse for use while he was 
a candidate, but he was destined never 
to be ordained, though he preached 
often until he was a very old man. 
He used to say that his father had 
been ordained but did not preach, 
while he preached though he had not 
been ordained. Another saying of his 
was that he had had seventeen dis- 
tinct calls to leave. 

His first attempt at preaching was 
somewhat interesting, and characteris- 
tic. He was in hope that his hearers 
would not know that he was a novice, 
but on his arrival at the house of the 
minister for whom he was to preach, 
the neighbors were invited in to meet 
him, and they were told that they were 
to hear a young man for the first time 
that he had ever delivered a sermon. 
He was rather embarrassed at this 
and feared for his success. The ser- 
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mon was written out in full, and he 
followed the manuscript closely for a 
time until a thought struck his mind 
which was not on the paper, when he 
left the manuscript altogether. This 
was the only sermon he ever wrote, 
although he preached so many times, 
and although he was a facile writer, 
and left a great collection of manu- 
script beside his published works. 
Thereafter he jotted down the heads 
of his ora] discourses, and trusted to 
inspiration. 

His voice was not strong though it 
is said he could be distinctly heard, 
and perhaps it was this lack which 
prevented his settlement. Certainly it 
was not greediness for money, since 
he was very careless in this respect 
until after he had a family to be pro- 
vided for. In the parishes where he 
' supplied, and in a time when the law 
required every man to pay his propor- 
tionate tax for the “support of the 
gospel,” whenever he heard from the 
collector that any man was unwilling 
to pay his tax, Mr. Niles returned 
the money to the reluctant tax payer. 
He collected some books, and as long 
as he could have them he seemed to 
care very little about money for other 
uses. 

His first sermons were delivered be- 
fore a society in the eastern part of 
Norwich, Connecticut, and he contin- 
ued preaching in various places until 
about 1775, when his health became 
so impaired that he was obliged to 
give up the regular practice, though 
he continued it occasionally. At Nor- 
wich, he formed the acquaintance of 
a young lady, Anne Lothrop, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Elijah Lothrop of that 
town, a rich and highly respected man. 
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Her he married in 1775. At about 
this time he entered upon a notable 
undertaking in which he displayed re- 
markable inventive powers and great 
courage. The troubles with Great 
Britain were coming on, and the 
Americans wanted many things which 
the English had been wont to supply 
and had forbidden them to make for 
themselves. Among these articles 
were the cards for carding wool and 
flax and the wire for making the 
cards. The manufacture of wire had 
not been before attempted in the 
colonies, and the whole process was 
to be studied out and the apparatus 
created for making it from bar iron 
by the use of-water power. Mr. Niles, 
after expending a good deal of money 
in buildings and machinery, succeeded 
far beyond the fears or hopes of his 
friends. 

The first specimen of his manu fac- 
ture, a few pounds drawn to the size 
of card-wire, was exhibited to the 
Connecticut legislature which was 
then sitting at Hartford, and the in- 
terest which this infant manufacture 
excited can hardly be appreciated in 
these days. It was a Declaration of 
Industrial Independence of Great 
Britain. The legislature voted a loan 
of £100 for a term of years without 
interest to enable him to enlarge the 
establishment and meet the expenses 
already’ incurred. The money was 
punctually repaid according to the 
conditions of the loan, and this Niles 
was enabled to perform because the 
business was quite profitable both from 
the sale of the wire and the wool cards 
made therefrom. It continued a prof- 
itable enterprise until the close of the 
Revolutionary war, after which the 
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importation of foreign made wire be- 
came so great that the factory was 
closed. 

The year 1775 was a marked one in 
the life of Nathaniel Niles. It was 
the year of his marriage, of his inven- 
tion and establishment of the wire fac- 
tory, and during it he produced a 
poem which was as stirring to New 
England patriotism as was the Mar- 
seilleise to the French revolutionist. 
The difference between the two songs 
is characteristic of that between the 
two peoples. When Mr. Niles heard 
of the battle of Bunker Hill he com- 
posed the following poem, which he 
entitled “The American Hero: A 
Sapphic Ode,” in the measure of 
Sappho’s Hymn to Aphrodite. It has 
been often published and mutilated, 
but it is here given as it was originally 
written. It was sung during the 
Revolution very generally to the tune 
known as “Bunker Hill,” which was 
composed for the words by General 
Absalom Peters, of Wentworth, New 
Hampshire, father of Rev. Absalom 
Peters, the promoter and founder of 
the Home Missionary work. 


Why should vain mortals tremble at the 
sight of 

Death and destruction 
battle, 

Where blood and carnage, where blood 
and carnage clothe 

The ground in crimson, sounding with 


in the field of 


death-groans? 

Death will invade us by the means ap- 
pointed, 

And we must all bow to the king of ter- 
rors; 


Nor am I anxious, if I am prepared, 
What shape he comes in. 


Infinite wisdom teacheth us submission; 
Bids us be quiet under all his dealings; 
Never repining, but forever praising 
God our Creator. 


Well may we praise him. All his ways are 
perfect. 

Tho a resplendence infinitely glowing 

Much hides the glory from the sight of 
mortals 

Struck blind by luster. 


Good is Jehovah in bestowing sunshine, 

Nor less his goodness in the storm and 
thunder ; 

Mercies and judgments both proceed from 
kindness— 

Infinite kindness. 


© then exult that God forever reigneth! 

Clouds that around him hinder our per- 
ception 

Bind us the stronger to exalt his name 
and 

Shout lovder praises. 


Then to the goodness of my Lord and 
Master 

I will commit all that I have or wish for. 

Sweetly as babes sleep will I give my life 
up 

When called to yield it. 


Now, War, I dare thee, clad in smoky 
pillars 

Bursting from bombshells, roaring from 
the cannon, 

Rattling in grape-shot like a storm of 
hailstones, 

Torturing ther. 


To the black heaven let the spreading 
flame rise, 

Bursting like 
columns, 

Lowering like Egypt o’er the burning 
city, 

Wantonly ruined. 


7Etna thro’ the smoky 


While all their hearts quick palpitate for 
havock, 

Let slip your blood-hounds, named the 

British Lyon, 

Dauntless as death-stares, nimble as the 
whirlwind, 

Dreadful as demons. 


Let ocean waft on all your floating 
castles, 
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Fraught with combustion horrible to 
Nature: 

Then with your sails filled by a storm of 

vengence 


Bear down to battle. 


From the dire caverns made by ghostly 
miners 

Let the explosion as volcanoes dreadful 

Heave the broad town with all its wealth 
and people 

Quick to destruction. / 


Still shall the banner of the King of 


Heaven 

Never advance where I’m afraid to 
follow. 

While that precedes me, with an open 
bosom, 


Mars, I defy thee! 


Fame and dear Freedom lead me on to 
battle, 

While a fell despot grimmer than death’s- 
head 

‘Stings me with serpents, fiercer than 
Medusa’s, 

To the encounter. 


Life for my country and the cause of 
freedom 
Is but a cheap price for a worm to part 


with; 
And if preservéd in so great a contest, 
Life is redoubled. 

Although the Lothrop family was 
not entirely pleased at the marriage 
of Anne to a preacher without a par- 
ish, Nathaniel Niles gained the good 
will, respect and confidence of Elijah 
Lothrop, his father-in-law, in spite of 
some jealousy and hostile feeling on 
the part of his sons. Niles was both 
magnanimous and independent, and 
was unwilling to be the cause of dis- 
sension in the family. Accordingly, 
having bought 600 acres of land at 
two shillings six pence an acre in 
what was called the Coos County, he 
removed thither with his family in 
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1785. This tract was about twenty 
miles north of Dartmouth College on 
the west side of the Connecticut River 
in what is now the town of West 
Fairlee, Vermont. 

Before moving he had employed a 
number of men to clear the forest and 
prepare the fertile soil for agriculture. 
When about to settle in Vermont he 
built a log house for the reception of 
his family, many miles from any other 
human dwelling, as there were at that 
time but three families in West Fair- 
lee, living in log cabins in the extreme 
parts of the town. Here he lived until 
his death October 31, 1828, and he 
saw it advance from a wilderness and 
dwelling place of wild beasts, to the 
condition of a well cultivated agricul- 
tural community, with many good 
farms, commodious houses, his own 
which replaced the log house being 
one of the best, a meeting house, set- 
tled ministers, and a population num- 
bering in 1830, 841. 

The change of residence and cli- 
mate was unfavorable to the health of 
his wife, who died from consumption, 
and two years later he married Miss 
Elizabeth Watson, daughter of Hon. 
William Watson, of Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, the second wife surviving 
her husband for several years. 

Previous to his removal to West 
Fairlee, Mr. Niles had represented 
the town of Norwich in the General 
Assembly of Connecticut in 1780, 
and after his settlement at his pur- 
chase he was almost continuously in 
public office in Vermont. He was 
often the representative of the town 
in the General Assembly, and was 
speaker of the House; he was a dele- 
gate to the convention which framed 
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the State constitution, first represen- 
tative to Congress under the adminis- 
tration of Washington after the state 
had been admitted to the Union, a 
number of years State Councillor, 
and for years a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the state. He was also six 
times a presidential elector, and in 
1772 Harvard conferred upon him the 
degree of A. M., and he received the 
same degree in 1791 from Dart- 
mouth, of which institution he was a 
trustee from 1793 to 1820. His con- 
nection with Dartmouth is memorable 
from the fact that he was the princi- 
pal defender of the rights claimed by 
the corporation in the famous Dart- 
mouth College Case, and engaged 
Daniel Webster as counsel for the 
trustees, and at that time formed a 


friendship with him which lasted 
until his death. 
Beside these public offices he 


preached in his own house at West 
Fairlee for forty years, and | have 
seen the door sill worn in hollows by 
his feet where he stood while he ad- 
dressed his audiences, who looked up 
to him with as much reverence as 
the people of Braintree had felt 
toward his grandfather, Father Niles, 
their minister for fifty-one years. He 
was the physician of the town, having 
studied medicine, and was the gen- 
eral adviser in all difficulties, and so 
honored and prospered he lived to 
nearly the age of eighty-eight years, 
leaving at his death a comfortable 
provision for his family, indeed what 
for the time and place was a large 
fortune. 

Having thus given the principal 
events of his life, let us now consider 
in more detail what kind of a man 
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Judge Nathaniel Niles was. In poli- 
tics he was always an ardent lover of 
liberty as is indicated in his Sapphic 
Ode. Before the war he was an en- 
thusiastic Whig and favored inde- 
pendence, and as presidential elector 
he voted for Jefferson whom he al- 
ways regarded as more friendly to 
popular liberty than Alexander Ham- 
ilton. He was logical in this respect, 
and applied the maxims of liberty to 
black as well as white. On the fifth 
of June, 1774, he preached two ser- 
mons in the North church in New- 
buryport, the pulpit of which was 
then vacant, Mr. Marsh, the pastor, 
having recently died. The morning 
discourse was on “Civil Liberty,” 
which is remarkable for its vigor of 
thought and of expression, and even 
more remarkable as probably the first 
practical abolition sermon preached 
in the colonies. Not less remarkable 
was the effect it produced. One of 
the leading men of the congregation 
owned a slave, and the next morning 
after hearing the sermon he asked his 
negro if he wanted to be free. “Yes, 
Massa, I wants to be free.” “Well, 
then,” said the master, “you are 
free. After hearing the sermon I[ 
heard yesterday I can’t maintain 
fighting for our liberties and keep 
another man in bondage.” The slave 
was so pleased that he took the name 
of Niles, and there are descendants of 
his of that name now living in New 
York. 

Here are some extracts from these 
sermons : 

“We have boasted of our liberty and 
free spirit. A free spirit is no more in- 
clined to enslave others than ourselves. 


If then it should be found upon ex- 
amination that we have been of a tyran- 
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nical spirit in a free country, how base 
must our character appear! and how 
many thousands of thousands have been 
plunged into death and slavery by our 
means.” 

“When the servant had nothing to 
pay and his master had frankly forgiven 
him all, and he had gone and cast his 
fellow servant into prison, there to re- 
main till he had paid the last farthing, 
the master justly punished his ingrati- 
tude and severity with the like imprison- 
ment. Hath not our conduct very nearly 
resembled the conduct of that servant? 
God gave us liberty and we enslaved our 
fellow men. May we not fear that the 
law of retaliation is about to be exe- 
cuted on us? What can we object against 
it? What excuse can we make for our 
conduct? What reason shall we urge 
why our oppression shall not be repaid 
in kind? Should the African see God 
Almighty subjecting us to all the evils 
we have brought on them, and should 
they cry to us, ‘O, daughter of America, 
who art to be destroyed, happy shall be 
he that rewardeth thee as thou hast 
served us; happy shall he be that taketh 
and dasheth thy little’ ones against the 
stones;’ how could we object? How 
could we resent it? Would we enjoy 
liberty? Then we must grant it to 
others. For shame! Let us either cease 
to enslave our fellow men, or else let us 
cease to complain of those that would 
enslave us. Let us either wash our 
hands from blood, or never hope to es- 
cape the avenger.” 


Here is another passage: 


“But if we will risk our country for 
the sake of a few superfluities, posterity 
may curse our pride and luxury, and 
the present generation may find that 
blood and carnage may terminate their 
folly. And should this be the case, we 
must charge the horrid scene to our 
misconduct. If any should say, it is in 
vain for them as individuals to be vigi- 
lant, zealous and firm in pursuing any 
measures for the securing of our rights 
unless all should unite, I would reply; 
ages are composed of seconds, the earth 
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of sands, and the sea of drops too small 
to be seen by the naked eye; such is our 
state, that each individual has a pro- 
portion of influence upon some neighbor 
at least; he, on another, and soon, as in 
a river, the following drop urges that 
which is before, and every one through 
the whole length of the stream has the 
like influence. We know not what in- 
dividuals may do. We are not at liberty 
to be dormant until we can at once in- 
fluence the whole. We must begin with 
the weight we have. Should the little 
springs neglect to flow until a general 
agreement should take place, the tor- 
rent that now beats down all before it 
would never be formed. These mighty 
floods have their rise from single drops 
from the rocks, which uniting creep 
along until they meet with some other 
combination so small] that it might be 
absorbed by the traveller’s foot. These 
unite, proceed, enlarge, till mountains 
tremble at their sound. Let us receive 
instruction from the streams, and with- 
out discouragement pursue a_ laudable 
plan. It is great, it is glorious to es- 
pouse a good cause, and it is still more 
great and glorious to outbrave the re- 
proach of the base. Should all our 
countrymen forsake us _ perseverance 
would be an honor, and this honor will 
rise as the number of our adherents is 
diminished.” 

Some notion of his political princi- 
ples may be gathered from this brief 
record and the extracts. In religion 
he was a Calvinist, and almost a 
fatalist, as appears in one of his pub- 
lished writings entitled “A Letter to 
a Friend,” directed to a young man 
who had studied with Dr. Emmons, 
and concerning the doctrine which 
teaches that impenitent sinners have 
natural power to make themselves 
new hearts. He holds in this letter 
to a total inability of the sinner to do 
anything acceptable to God, and one 
might infer that the sinner was ir- 


responsible for his guilt. 
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A story illustrating his hold of this 
doctrine is told in the family of him 
and his second wife while she yet held 
the same opinion. They were visit- 
ing a sinner who was under “convic- 
tion,” and after some talk the peni- 
tent said that he would seek divine 
aid in prayer. “No,” said Madam 
Niles, “that will never do. The 
prayers of the wicked are an abomi- 
nation in God’s holy sight. The 
Judge and I will pray for you.” 

Yet he was an independent thinker 
in the domain of theology. I have an 
unpublished manuscript essay of his 
upon miracles which is much more in 
accordance with the present view of 
the universal reign of law than would 
at first view seem possible in a Cal- 
vinistic preacher born in 1741. In 
this paper he argues that there is no 
such thing possible as a suspension 
of divine law in the spiritual or mate- 
rial world, and that the supposed 
suspension in miracles, as they are 
called, were phenomena produced by 
persons who had a deeper knowledge 
of the law than was possessed by the 
spectators. 

The widow of Judge Niles left on 
record some interesting reminiscences 
of her husband, and here is what she 
has to say of his theological opinions. 
Before her marriage she had cor- 
responded with Dr. Hopkins, whose 
followers were called Hopkinsians, 
and she had adopted these views. 
She says: 

“Although my husband did not coalesce 
in everything with Dr. Hopkins, particu- 
larly in his notions of the duty of a 
willingness to be damned, should the 
glory of God require it, as involving an 
inconsistency, yet by my long acquain- 
tance with him I found my mind more 
deeply imbued with sentiments verging 


toward fatalism. At length after a series 
of providential discipline, when I was 
above sixty years of age, my speculative 
foundation received a shock, and I found 
my intellectual stand nowhere. The 
scheme on which I had relied with as 
much firmness as on any demonstrated 
truth, fell in fragments before me—my 
mind reduced to chaotic confusion! One 
truth remained—that there was a God, 
and another connected with it—that I knew 
nothing. O! how thankful I should have 
been to the merest child could it have 
led me to one divine truth. One of the 
first openings was from Fletcher’s 
“Check to Antinomianism.” This did 
more toward clearing my mental vision 
than anything I had read. I was per- 
using his works from time to time for 
about a year. My husband used to pass 
through my summer room to his study, 
and observe me reading Fletcher with 
evident expressions of pain, and he once 
said: “IJ have no idea of that religion 
which can be gratified by reading 
Fletcher.” 

“I used to select passages and carry 
into his room beseeching him to read. 
He desired me to lay it down and he 
would attend to it. I waited sufficiently 
and returned with the inquiry, what he 
thought of it? ‘I have not read it.’ 
‘But did you not say you would attend 
to it?’ ‘I have read as much as I wish.’” 

“Thus I groped my way alone for 
three years, then light gradually fell 
upon my mind, and my views at length 
became what I call Scriptural—as all be- 
ing involved in love—love to God and 
love to man. Sectarian denominations 
all came down together—the peculi- 
arities of each were all lost in the ocean 
of love. His anxiety on my account was 
great. He knew not to what point I was 
tending. He tried to alarm me, and 
once said: ‘We do not worship the same 
God.’ I said: ‘I believe you are mis- 
taken. However, I cannot be certain 
what God you worship, but I have an in- 
ward witness that I worship the God 


of heaven.’ ” 
“IT used to remonstrate with him on 


account of the fatalism involved in his 
prayers. I told him that when he adopted 
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that strain of thought my heart recoiled 
and sank within me, and when he slid 
thence into a recognition of gospel truth, 
my heart instantly coalesced and ran in 
unison with his. After a while, as I fully 
believe, he evidently saw the effects of 
my views were salutary and meliorating, 
he gradually lost his prejudices and we 
were prepared to spend the remainder of 
our time in the sympathies of kindred 
feeling.” 

Mrs. Niles says also in her remin- 
iscences of her husband, that the evi- 
dence of his somewhat toning down 
his -fatalistic views, as she regarded 
them, was not so much in anything he 
said as in what he did not say and in 
the modified expressions he used in 
his prayers. It is somewhat remark- 
able that while Judge Niles was so 
rigidly logical a Calvinist, his wife 
should have departed so far from that 
stern creed, and that my grand- 


‘mother, his eldest child, should have 


been a Unitarian, a member of the 
Unitarian church in Newburyport. 
It is one evidence that Mrs. Niles was 
right in her belief in regard to him, 
that in his old age he softened some- 
what in creed, the fact that his rela- 
tions with his wife and eldest daugh- 
ter were always to the last loving and 
in large degree sympathetic. 

Some authentic anecdotes of Judge 
Niles have been preserved which may 
throw further light upon his person- 
ality. He was an abstemious man in 
times when abstinence from wine and 
spirits was rare. His son, afterwards 
minister of the United States at the 
court of Victor Emanuel, was a doc- 
tor of medicine, and had been in 
Paris. After his return while visiting 
his father he very respectfully and 
kindly urged the old gentleman to 
make free use of good brandy, which 


would promote vitality and prolong 
his life. Having thus argued for 
some time, his father listening with 
much patience, the latter replied: “My 
grandfather lived to be more than 
ninety years old. My father and 
mother each attained the same age, 
and my uncle lived to be very old. 
Their maxim was that abstinence is 
the parent of vigorous health and 
long life. Now, Nat, produce a fam- 
ily which has adopted your plan, and 
which has enjoyed such _ uninter- 
rupted health and has lived as long, 
and I will consider it.” 

Mr. Walcott, comptroller of the U. 
S. Treasury and afterwards Demo- 
cratic governor of New York, once 
was making a friendly call upon Rep- 
resentative Niles in Philadelphia, 
and expressed surprise that a man of 
such high moral principles as he 
should so often vote with unprinci- 
pled Southern members. The Judge 
pointed down the street and said: 
“Mr. Wolcott, if I had business down 
that street, and on my way should fall 
in with a person going in the same 
direction, and on looking down should 
see that he had a cloven foot; would it 
be my duty to turn about and leave 
my business unfinished merely be- 
cause the devil happened to be going 
in the same way ?” : 

At one time he was taking dinner 
at Judge Davis’s in Boston, and men- 
tioned that he was going that even- 
ing to hear Judge Clay preach at Dr. 
Baldwin’s meeting house. At first 
Judge Davis proposed to accompany 
him, but recollecting that a company 
of gentlemen who came together at 
each other’s houses for literary con- 
versation were to meet with him, he 
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was, Of course, unable to go. On 
Judge Niles’s return from the sermon 
he was invited in to meet the D. D.’s, 
judges and lawyers, all of whom he 
knew except the son of his old school 
mate and friend, John Q. Adams, to 
whom he was introduced. When the 
company was informed as to where 
he had been, Judge Niles was asked 
how he liked the preacher. He re- 
plied that they could better judge if 
he were to repeat it than they could 
from his opinion, and he proceeded 
to rehearse Judge Clay’s sermon, 
which had consisted principally of 
conversations between Clay and a 
negro man of his who had converted 
his master. 

When Judge Niles had concluded, 
one of the D. D.’s remarked: “I do 
think that such things are beneath the 
dignity of the sacred desk.” 

After a short pause, Mr. Niles an- 
swered: “If a stranger who was 
passing through this town should be 
invited into one of the pulpits, and 
should tell a story of a poor woman 
who had lost one of ten five-cent 
pieces that she had, and how she 
swept her house and searched diligent- 
ly for it, and after much anxiety had 
found it, and then in an ecstasy of joy 
had rushed to her neighbors and asked 
them to rejoice with her over the five 
cent bit which she had lost and had 
found, I apprehend that such a story 
would be viewed as beneath the digni- 
ty of the Boston sacred desk.” 

The company said nothing, but re- 
called the college name of “Bother- 
ation Niles,” until Mr. Adams relieved 
the silence by remarking: “I don’t 
know but that I relish the figures and 
beauties of the English language as 
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much as any man of my talents; but 
when a man comes to me with a mes- 
sage from my maker, | care very lit- 
tle in what dress it is clothed so long 
as I can understand it.” Thereafter 
Judge Niles used to say that this 
speech and the manner of it convinced 
him that John Q. Adams was a maa 
of independent mind. 

At one time Judge Niles was call- 
ing upon President John Adams, when 
the latter declared his disbelief in a 
special Providence. He argued that 
the Almighty exercises a general su- 
pervision over the great concerns of 
the Universe, but that he does not 
belittle himself by stooping to direct 
the minutie. The small things are 
beneath his notice. To this character- 
istic argument Mr. Adams’s old school 
fellow replied by supposing that there 
was imminent danger of war between 
this country and some European 
power in which immense treasure and 
thousands of human lives would be 
lost. To prevent this everything de- 
pends upon President Adams’s being 
at the seat of government when Con- 
gress should next be in session. His 
absence might cause the ruin of his 
country. A mosquito, an insignifi- 
cant insect, has bitten his leg. Inflam- 
mation and gangrene have set in, and 
by reason of this he is unable to at- 
tend to his public duties, and our 
country is plunged in desolation and 
ruin, all by a mosquito bite. Can we 
call such a thing small, or accidental, 
or beneath the notice of Divine Provi- 
dence? From Mr. Adams’s point of 
view the argument was unanswerable. 
At least he did not answer the para- 
ble. 

One more anecdote which was re- 


it 
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corded of him by his son, William, in 
a letter to his sister, the wife of Dr. 
Nathan Noyes of Newburyport, will 
further illustrate his character. He 
had a daughter Betsey, who was at 
times insane. In one of her periods 
of insanity she was brought home to 
her father’s house from Windsor. It 
was late at night and he was asleep, 
but she loved him fondly and was de. 
termined to see him, and accordingly 
the Judge was wakened. After mu- 
tual greetings, Betsy said she had one 
question she wished to ask. 

“What is it, Betsy?” 

“I wish to know, sir, whether you 
can receive me into your house, not 
from natural affection and because I 
am your daughter, but from pure love 
to Jesus Christ ?” | 

“And what if I cannot, Betsy?” 
“Then I will go out into the road 
and lie there.” 

“All our mercies are from God, 
Betsy, and because you do not receive 
them in precisely the way you choose, 
are you determined to reject them?” 

The poor, deranged mind was 
enough like that of her father to feel 
the force of what he said, and she was 
quieted. 

Judge Niles was a man of such dig- 
nity that his children stood in awe of 
him, and notwithstanding, he was of 
such kindly and benevolent heart, that 
they talked with him with perfect 
openness and confidence. His logical 
keenness has been sufficiently set 
forth, but he also had a fertile imag- 
ination, and was a graphic story teller. 
He was benevolent and charitable, not- 
withstanding his high Calvinistic the- 
ology, and was always ready to excuse 
a fault, especially one committed 


against himself. He was a very hand- 
some man of imposing presence, and 
all who met him felt instinctively that 
he was an extraordinary one. Before 
his marriage he was remarkably free 
from the love of money, and when he 
had a family to provide for, though 
he was very easy with those indebted 
to him, he was prudent, and accumu- 
lated a competence. He was hospit- 
able, and though studious, was ready 
to lay aside his books to entertain a 
guest, and this he could do with rare 
gifts, whether it were one of the 
neighboring farmers or the most dis- 
tinguished men of the time, with most 
of whom in all parts of the country he 
was acquainted. 

He was interested in foreign mis- 
sions and educated at his own expense 
a native of Ceylon, who took his name, 
and his memory is thus preserved to 
the present day in that far-off land. 
He has also many descendants of his 
own in this country scattered from 
New England to California. He left 
at his death a large collection of his 
writings in manuscript, beside his 
published works, which are as follows: 

1. “The Remembrance of Christ. 
A sermon, the substance of which was 
delivered at Medway, West Parish, 
October 31, 1771. 42 pp. Boston. 
1773: 

2. “Secret Prayer Explained and 
Inculcated in four discourses on Mat- 
thew vi:6.” Published for several of 
the Inhabitants of Medway, West 
Parish. 82 pp. Boston. 1773. 

3. Two discourses on “Confession 
of Sin and Forgiveness.” 1773. 

4. “Two discourses on Liberty, de- 
livered at the North Church, New- 
buryport, on Lord’s Day, June 5, 
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1774." 60 pp. Newburyport. 1774. 

5. “The American Hero: A Sap- 
phic Ode.” 1775. 

6. “The Perfection of God, the 
Fountain of Good.” 1777. 

7. “A Sermon on Vain Amuse- 
ments.” 

8. “A Letter to a Friend who re- 
ceived his theological education under 
the instruction of Dr. Emmons, con- 


cerning the doctrine which teaches 
that impenitent sinners have natural 
power to make themselves new 
hearts.” 40 pp. Windsor. 1809. 

The manuscript writings left bv 
Judge Niles are largely upon meta- 
physical subjects, which is the more 
remarkable from the fact that he had 
taken so large a part in practical af- 
fairs, both public and private. 


A Clever Fraud 


By W. S. Rocers 


HO would pity a pawnbroker? 

A pawnbroker is fondly sup- 

posed to be a Jew, an ex- 
tortioner and an enemy of the hu- 
man species, surviving by the law of 
the unfit, and subsisting chiefly on 
the tears of widows and orphans. 
Also, a pawnbroker is considered to 
be generally immune and aloof from 
the ordinary chances and uncertain- 
ties that beset the lives of people en- 
gaged in other and legitimate and 
decent branches of commercial en- 
terprise—a pawnbroker takes no 
risks. And a man who takes no 
risks must pay for it. A pawn- 
broker advances money on small 
articles of value—one-fifth, one- 
tenth, one-twentieth of the value— 
and the article itself he holds as his 
security. As things go, in a wolfish 
business sense—or any kind of a 
business sense—the pawnbroker’s 
system is perfect. And he is there- 
fore to be railed against and de- 
spised. Why not? He takes the 
money of the poor, and he takes it 
directly, and it is known that he 


takes it. Therefore he is a robber, 
an usurer, and in ill-repute. His 
trade is a mean one, and if—if he 
should sometimes be taken in, 
swindled, basely used and defrauded, 
the world will only grin—it will 
only be amused and say that it 
served him right. A person whose 
only troubles are supposed to be 
with policemen seeking the location 
of stolen goods—whose own sharp 
eyes are up and down, whose ways 
are of guile and practice, and whose 
thoughts are not the thoughts of 
mercy—such an one, when the inno- 
cent-looking stranger works him 
evil, hurting his self-esteem and 
carrying away his money, invites 
no sympathy, but stands forth to be 
extremely mocked. 

Mr. S. Luski was a fair young 
pawnbroker of assured manners and 
a curling black mustache He kept 
an obscure little pawnshop in an un- 
fashionable part of the avenue, with 
an assortment of clocks, jewelry, 
swords, pistols and playing cards in 
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his window; and lived in the rear 
end‘of his store, behind a tawdry 
curtain. He possessed trunks and 
fly-specked traveling bags for sale, 
and “unredeemed pledges” in the 
shape of all sorts of personal prop- 
erty, from pantaloons to umbrellas, 
from hat-pins to high-heeled shoes— 
and watches, musical instruments 
and bicycles without number. His 
place looked neat—yet somehow 
rather begrimed, as if it affiliated 
with its locality, or the calling bore 
fruit—and touched with gloom de- 
spite of the daylight. Ghosts in 
it, probably. He dressed fittingly 
and with becoming neatness, wear- 
ing a vermilion necktie and light- 
colored shoes—and went in his 
shirt sleeves winter and summer, 
with elastic bands above his elbows 
to hold back his cuffs and his cuff 
buttons. Divers cigars he smoked, 
standing in the doorway of his little 
shop with his hands in his pockets 
and his hat on the back of his head— 
a clean young man without appar- 
ently the least thing in the world to 
worry about. But Fate is abroad, 
giving out lessons. 

One day, while it rained, there 
came a German—an old man, bent 
with grief and ill-usage, carrying 
a parcel under his shabby coat. He 
did not slouch in, but he walked list- 
lessly—as one whom Life has 
beaten. And to the eyes of Mr. 
Luski he was as grain that has been 
gathered and in the hand. He came 
to the counter and laid down his 
package and wiped the rain from his 
beard. He drew off his hat and 
negligently smoothed back his long 
grey hair, which the wind had flut- 
tered about his ears. 


“You buy dot?” he said. 

It was an old, time-tanned violin, 
done up in a copy of the “Anzeiger.” 
Our hero turned it over carelessly 
in his hands. He shook his head 
disapprovingly. 

“No good—no use,” he said, and 
stood back, with his hands in his 
pockets. His cigar, however, went 
up into nearly a perpendicular posi- 
tion, along the side of his cheek. 
But how shall a dim-eyed German, 
whom time has nearly battered to 
pieces, read the language of a cigar? 

“You buy dot?” said the German, 
his wrinkled face displaying no emo- 
tion whatever. “All—all dot is 
left.” He touched the violin slightly, 
and seemed to be almost muttering 
it to himself. “Mein fater’s violin.” 

Mr. Luski shrugged his shouledrs. 
His cigar went up and down. He 
picked up the violin and turned it 
about carelessly. He rapped smart- 
ly on the back of it with his knuckles. 

He grunted his strong disap- 
proval. “No good,” he said, and 
laid the violin down. 

“Good violin,” said the old man. 

Mr. Luski snorted and pushed the 
violin violently from him. 

“No,” he said. “No!” he cried, 
indignantly. 

“Fine violin,” said the old man, 
without displaying the least interest. 
“Mein fater’s violin. You gif forty 
dollar.” 

Mr: Luski gave a prodigious 
snort of contempt, and glared at his 
visitor with clear intent to show 
that he considered him insane. 

“Mein fater’s violin,” said the old 
man. “You gif forty dollar.” 

“No. No!” said Mr. Luski, great- 
ly scandalized. He strode a pace 
back and forth behind his counter 
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with his cigar in the air. “Forty 
dollars! You cer’nly crazy. What 
you think I am?” 

“What you gif?” asked the old 
man, in the same lifeless manner. 

“I do’ want that violin,” said Mr. 
Luski. “Wudden have it. No. No.” 
He shook his head very decidedly. 

“What you gif on the violin?” 
asked the old man. 

“Um—m.” Mr. Luski paused and 
screwed up his features doubtfully. 
“Hadn’ oughta take that thing at 
any price,” he said. “No.” He 
meditated, and finally seemed to 
come to a sudden virtuous resolu- 
tion. “Now I tell you what I do,” 
he said, “I give you two dollars on 
it.” He stared at the old man in 
sharp expectancy. “I wudden buy 
it. No.” He put the idea from 
him with a mighty gesture. “But I 
loan you two dollars on it.” 

The old man reached out his 
hand. 

“Wait,” said Mr. Luski. 

He picked up the violin again and 
examined it all over very carefully. 
He asked some questions. Then he 
cautiously got the money and a 
ticket, and took the old man’s ad- 
dress. 

The old man dragged himself 
out—and Mr. Luski sat himself 
down to take more particular stock 
of the old fiddle. Finally he laid it 
down on the counter and regarded it 
steadfastly for a while with pursed- 
up lips as if awaiting spiritual en- 
lightenment as to its probable value. 
His cigar went out. He lit it again, 
and hung the old violin up on the 
wall. 

And in the same hour there en- 
tered, sad to relate, another Ger- 
man, a casual, well-appearing man 
of promise, in good clothes, wearing 
a watch charm on his honest, rotund 


stomach—of creditable behavior and 
the manners of prosperity. He was 
looking for a pipe—a suitable Meer- 
schaum pipe; and Mr. Luski trotted 
out his ware. The stranger con- 
sidered; and asked questions. He 
seemed not exactly suited with the 
pipes, but he looked about at other 
things. Mr. Luski’s stock was varied 
and it was a pleasure to glance it 
over. Then he chanced to spy the 
violin—and his mouth remained 
open for a moment while he looked 
up at it, standing with his hands on 
his hips. 

He turned upon our hero a benev- 
olent and somewhat eager visage, 
and pointed to the violin. 

“Now, vot haf you here?” he 
asked, as one who is perhaps making 
an important discovery. “Could I 
see dot fiddle vunce?” 

“Not for sale,” said Mr. Luski, 
grandly. “Yes, I show you that.” 
He climbed up in a chair and reached 
down the fiddle. “Very fine violin. 
Old. Valuable.” He drunk in the 
man’s behavior eagerly. “Ah—h, 
m’ fren’—”he was about one-half the 
German’s age—‘‘what you think of 
that?” He handed over the violin 
and stood by expectantly. 

The German sat down with the 
fiddle on his lap and examined it all 
over very carefully. 

“Not for sale?” he enquired at 
last, peering over the fiddle in the 
direction of Mr. Luski. 

“No,” said our hero. “Not for 
sale. Pledged.” 

“I beleef,” said the German, slow- 
ly, while he turned his attention 
again to the violin—‘“I beleef, uf it 
was for sale, I beleef I buy dot 
fiddle.” 

Mr. Luski’s hands were deep in 
his pockets, and his cigar went up 
and down. 
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“Ve—try valuable,” he said, and 
strode a pace. “M’ fren’.” he added 
suddenly, in quite cautious accents, 
“how much—how much would you 

ive?” 

“Ah!” said the German, with ani- 
mation. “You haf address of the 
owner—not? Maybe he would 
sell—Yes?” He rose excitedly to 
his feet. 

Mr. Luski laid a very detaining 
forefinger on his arm. 

“TI get the violin,” he said. “How 
much, m’ fren’—how much you 
give?” 

“Oh,” said the German, as if it 
were not of much importance. “I do 
not know. How much?—vun hun- 
der dollar ?—vat you think ?” 

Mr. Luski looked at him com- 
miseratingly. 

“M’ fren’,” he said, sadly, “you 
can’ buy no fiddle like that for hun- 
dred dollars. No. You be s’prised,” 
he said—‘“I tell you that—you be 
s’prised if I tell you how much 
simply I loan on that fiddle.” 

The German stood regarding him 
with every appearance of a great 
and momentous interest. 

“Vell,” he said. “Vat you think— 
how much?” 

“M’ fren’,” said Mr. Luski, lower- 
ing his voice mysteriously, and 
giving a cautious glance up and 
down his store—‘“m’ fren’, I tell you 
what I do. I get you that fiddle— 
cheap!” He became extra impressive. 
“One hundred twenty-five dollars— 
you get the fiddle.” He stepped 
back to note the effect. 

They surveyed one another stead- 
ily for a moment, and then the Ger- 
man sat down to re-examine his 
prize. 

“Vell,” said the German, present- 
ly, “I take it. Ven?” 

Mr. Luski speedily consulted his 


books. He came from behind the 
counter, rubbing his hands genially. 

“You pay me something down— 
to guarantee,” he caroled, gently, 
“an’ to-morrow, m’ fren’—this after- 
noon,” he benignly corrected him- 
self, “you come an’ get the fiddle.” 

The German had laid the violin 
down, and he now held out a five- 
dollar bill. 

“That is all right—that will be 
very satisfactory,” said Mr. Luski, 
folding up the bill neatly. “This 
afternoon you come.” He graciously 
accompanied the German to the por- 
tals of his emporium and bowed him 
out. 

Then a few minutes later he had 
put on his coat, and having locked 
his doors, went in quest of the 
owner of the violin. And he found 
him, according to the address, not 
far away—near the roof of a squalid 
tenement building. Mr. Luski, at- 
tended faithfully by the voice of an 
Irish lady who skillfully directed his 
steps from the third floor below, 
knocked on the cleanest part of a 
certain door, and was told to come 
in. And he turned the knob and en- 
tered, and the owner of the violin 
was before him, sitting cross-legged 
on the side of his bed, for it was all 
the furniture he seemed to possess. 
He was in his shirt sleeves, humped 
up dejectedly. But he was smoking 
a pipeful of good tobacco—Luski’s 
tobacco, probably, bought with his 
two dollars. Mr. Luski stepped 
briskly inside and advanced to the 
bedside in a condescending and pro- 
pitiating manner. 

“Sixty-five dollar,” said the old 
man, apathetically—and hardly look- 
ing up. 

Mr. Luski heard with consterna- 
tion and considerable pain. He had 
calculated rather on opening the 
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conversation himself. He stood 
staring for 2 moment—and.the old 
man only pulled at his pipe. 

“Now, here,” said Mr. Luski, re- 
solved to begin cleanly at the be- 
ginning and ignore the apparent va- 
garies of a disordered mind. “I 
come make you an offer on that vio- 
lin. I do’ want it—no.” He became 
very earnest. “But I may have 
chance to sell—you see? That vio- 
lin—I give you,” he said, advancing 
and rubbing his hands impressively, 
“I give you—” he said, magnani- 
mously, “I give you twenty-five— 
dollars.” 

He straightened himself up and 
looked at the old man expectantly. 

But the old man was utterly un- 
moved. 

“Mein fater’s violin,” he said, list- 
lessly. “Seventy dollar.” 

Mr. Luski looked astonished for a 
moment—blank; and then some- 
what outraged. His fine features 
began to express a mixture of indig- 
nation and disgust. 

“You understand what I mean?’ 
he ventured to repeat. “Twenty- 
five dollars for that old violin?” 

The old man smoked. 

“Seventy dollar,” he remarked, as 
one not in the slightest degree inter- 
ested. | 

“No!” said Mr. Luski, as one who 
refuses to believe an absurdity. “It 
is not possible.” He gesticulated 
vehemently. He stared close at the 
old man, breathing hard. A moment 
elapsed. The old man seemed prac- 
tically heartless, however,—he mere- 
ly pushed down the ashes in the 
bowl of his pipe, and smoked steadi- 
ly. “What you say?” demanded Mr. 
Luski. 

“Seventy dollar,” said the old man. 

Mr. Luski looked extremely 
shocked. 


“No!” he cried, in great aversion. 
“No!” He shook his head violently. 
He studied the old man searchingly. 
“Say!” he cried suddenly—‘now I 
tell you what I do.” He laid a finger 
on the old man’s shoulder, and 
paused impressively. “I give you 
thirty dollars for that old violin,” he 
said. 

“Good violin,’ muttered the old 
man. “Seventy-five dollar.” 

Mr. Luski took a step backward. 
A great and righteous wrath began 
to show in his countenance. 

“Say, what you think I am?” he 
asked. “First you want forty—then 
sixty-five—now seventy-five for that 
bum violin. Say!” he said. “You 
can’ ask more than forty. You 
offered me that violin for forty!” he 
blustered. 

“Seventy-five dollar,” said the old 
man. 

“You offered the violin for forty. 
You have to take forty!” wailed Mr. 
Luski, in great indignation. 

But the old man was obdurate. 

“Seventy-five dollar,” he repeated, 
as drearily as ever. 

“I won't give it!” declared Mr. 
Luski, righteously. He started to- 
wards the door. “You're a robber— 
that’s what you are,” he said, indig- 
nantly. “Say!” He stopped abrupt- 
ly and faced half about. “ You want 
fifty dollars for that old thing? You 
speak up now.” 

“Eighty dollar,” said the old man. 

This sensitive young man nearly 
collapsed. He stood there looking 
unutterable things. But finally, 
without another word, he took out 
his pocketbook and retraced his 
steps. He counted out the sum of 
seventy-eight dollars and laid it on 
the bed. He drew forth someone’s 
fountain pen, and handed the old 
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man a receipt to sign. This he put 
firmly in his pocket; and still with- 
out a word. At the door only he 
turned back and uttered some scath- 
ing rebukes against the sin of high- 
way robbery and burglary. But the 
old man put the money in his pocket, 
and merely went on smoking. There 
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was a difference, however; now he 
clasped his knee in a firm attitude 
and blew out the smoke in long 
rythmic wreaths. 

As for my friend Luski, he has an 
old violin on his hands which he de- 
sires to lose some money on, and 
will sell cheap. 


The Dorothea Dix Hall in Boston 


By MARGARET STorRS TURNER 


AINT CHARITY is become a 
lady of fashion. Bazaars, fairs, 
dances are held in her honor, 

and her votaries go bravely clad and 
move in the very best society. The 
right hand can no longer plead ig- 
norance of the left hand’s doings, 
though for form’s sake one wonders 
aloud—“How do these things get in- 
to the papers?” 

Philanthropy fares forth with a 
flourish of trumpets and a _ body- 
guard of millionaires. Almost must 
one own to a certain staginess about 
her progress; a suggestion of artifi- 
ciality, a limelight glare about her 
larger activities, inevitable perhaps 
in these days of “over-civilization,” 
but perhaps a thought bewildering 
to the recipients of her bounty. 
Even the gospel of the simple life, 
preached to the tenement dwellers, 
requires “arts and crafts’ door 
knockers and Morris rugs for its 
proper expounding. 

Boston, naturally, is well to the 
fore in social reforms and institu- 
tions replete with all modern im- 
provements and every advantage of 
artistic setting. Yet here and there, 
untouched by the spirit of Back Bay 
culture, unpatronized by the cream 


of smart society hides this or that 
good work of the modest struggling 
order, hard to find, but worth the 
visiting, if only for their growing 
rareness. 

Such a one, quiet, little known, 
almost shabby in its entire lack of 
outward show, is the Dorothea Dix 
Hall, whose little inmates have (so 
ironical is fortune) lived almost 
from their cradles amidst the tinsel 
glitter, the exaggerated emotions, 
the makeshift splendors of the 
theatre world. 

About the name there is a stately 
promise, belied by the Spartan sim- 
plicity of this home-school, a tiny 
backwater in the rushing stream of 
stage life with its treacherous cross- 
currents and greedy whirlpools. 

A narrow house in a narrow 
suburban street, distinguished from 
its dingy brick-fronted neighbors 
only by a conventual bareness of 
window and the very unconventual 
ornament of the basement bay, a 
miniature cardboard stage with 
drop scene and flies complete. 
This is the home of the Dorothea 
Dix Association, whose purpose is 
the care and education of stage chil- 
dren and children of actors. Noth- 
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ing could be more unpretentious, 
nothing less suggestive of spangled 
fairies, silken pageboys or baby 
stars in character parts. 

In New England there is still ex- 
tant a relic of the feeling that in 
Puritan days had mummers whipped 
at the cart tail. Those in whom the 
spirit of their ancestors lives in this 
wise might visit the quaint little 
school-home and not do amiss. Ar- 
rived, thanks to the guidance of the 
cardboard stage, at No. 6 Alenander 
street, Dorchester, the visitor’s ring 
is answered by the demurest of 
pocket “helps,” bright eyes, huge 
checked pinafore and tightly braided 
pigtails. She plays: the role with 
dignified precision and ushers one 
into the parlor as though to the 
manner born. 

The room is simply, almost poorly 
furnished. A few wooden chairs 
stand on the carpetless floor, 
there is a “practicable” .spinning- 
wheel, a piano and a narrow couch; 
none of the gay fripperies supposed 
to be a necessity to the dramatic 
temperament. ‘The primness of the 
arrangements is redeemed from 
severity by the photographs on: the 
walls—Ellen Terry, la Duse and 
half a dozen rising stars, all affec- 
tionately dedicated to the house- 
mother, (resident manager is her 
wofully official title), who comes 
forward to greet the curious visitor. 
A comfortable figure of a woman, 
dressed with an absolute disregard 
of fashion, shrewd of eye and sym- 
pathetic of smile, and possessed of 
an air of large-hearted capability, 
which indeed turns out to be her 
most valuable stock in trade. 

To the sixteen little play actors 
and actresses, who, but for the 
foundation of the Dorothea Dix 
Hall would be left to the tender 
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mercies of a South-end lodging- 
house keeper, or to such scant atten- 
tion as may be purchased for three 
dollars a week or thereabouts from 
some overworked volunteer of the 
“scrub-lady” species, Miss Nellie 
Whipple the presiding genius of the 
home, acts as mother, nursemaid, 
business manager, press agent and 
general factotum. There is a gov- 
erness who comes daily to instruct 
the embryo Mansfields and Mar- 
lowes in the three R’s, and way 
down in the hidden fastnesses of the 
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kitchen regions there is “Manda.” 
All the gaps in the establishment 
‘are filled by the house-mother, who 
contrives to blend the powder of 
school discipline with the jam of 
home-like freedom with a_ skill 
which produces the happiest results. 

The children, for all their preco- 
cious talent, are the bonniest, pretti- 
est crew of midgets conceivable. 
Just now they are bending virtuous- 
ly over their books in the school- 
room, which with its long bare 
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tables and blackboard has an emi- 
nently business-like air. One marks 
at once something “apart” about the 
scholars. Here a fantastic touch of 
color in a frock; there an elaborate- 
ly curled flaxen head, contrasting 
oddly with a very boyish tweed 
suit; in all a certain alertness of 
poise, a quick bird-like daintiness of 
movement, winsome to see. Their 
calm _ self-possession under inspec- 
tion gives them a grown-up finish, 
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but below the surface the eternal 
child is very much alive. The artis- 
tic temperament avails little when 
confronted with such knotty prob- 
lems as begin—‘If a boy has twelve 
oranges’”—and end with the usual 
complications attendant on such an 
embarrassment of riches. Childish 
longing mixed with something of 
the unquenchable hopefulness of 
older dwellers in Bohemia shows in 
the Christmas letters which the 
younger ones are composing with 
much wrinkling of tragic brows. 

Poor, funny, wee scribblers. 
What strange experiences must 
already have been theirs, working 
as breadwinners, while their years 
can still be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. The little feet that 
swing so far from the floor have 
danced and tripped across the con- 
tinent to many queer pipings, from 
Cape Cod to the Golden Gate. The 
chubby candid faces know how to 
put on, under the mask of grease 
paint, fear, joy, a careless disdain or 
an abject misery as may be the 
order of the role. By day, sums 
and gingham pinafores, by night, 
silk and velvet or motley rags. At 
six years old these things must 
seem strange enough. But, miracle 
of childhood, these playacting mites, 
with their unchildlike acquaintance 
with the lath and plaster which back 
the magnificence facing the foot- 
lights, keep firm faith in the myths 
of the nursery, which the up-to-date 
society infant has long since out- 
grown. 

One short-kilted little lady, who 
has played twice as many parts as 
there are years in her brief life, is 
prouder of her completed manu- 
script than of the applause that she 
will reap at the Hollis Street Thea- 
tre in the evening as Benedick’s 
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page in the Sothern and Marlowe 
revival of “Much Ado about Noth- 
ing.” 

“Dear Santa Claus,” written in a 
fair round hand, “the first thing is a 
big doll and a little one too and a 
doll carriage and set of furniture 
and a little doll-house and a box of 
clothes and a little doll’s trunk and 
bring my little brother a little play- 
horse. Louise Worthington.” 

Louise, who is “Little Winkie” on 
the stage and to her intimate friends, 
has crammed a large amount of 
work into a very short span of 
time. She has made her audiences 
laugh and cry in “Mrs. Wiggs” and 
“My Poor Relations” and has played 
“leading gentleman” in the little 
sketches which the Dorothea Dixites 
play in the summer season to raise 
money for the summer home at 
Southboro, Mass. Ruth Francis, 
whose mobile little face just now 
expresses only the deepest concern 
as to the solution of the orange 
problem, put, as everyone who saw 
her in the role will remember, a de- 
lightful delicacy of expression into 
the title rdle of “Editha’s Burglar,’ 
in which “Little Josephine” also 
bore away dramatic laurels, as 
Editha, the two-year-old. “Little 
Josephine,” who sits in the corner 
playing with picture blocks, is the 
baby of Dorothea Dix Hall and is 
really “Little Jo,” a brisk boy tod- 
dler in knickerbockers, of the very 
smallest size, aged four. Jo, tender 
as are his years, has a_ keen 
sense of the fitness of things. When 
the exigencies of his profession re- 
quire him to play girl parts he re- 
fuses to answer to any other name 
than “Little Josephine.” A _ droll 
little wag is Jo, and in a curling yel- 
low wig and white embroidered 


frock he makes the cunningest baby- 
girl imaginable. 

All of them are personages in 
their small way, but for all their lit- 
tle airs and graces, these baby stars 
are as hungry for love, as eager for 
play, as apt to give obedience for 
kindness, mutiny for scolding as any 
home reared nursery child. 

“Some people say there should be 
no stage children,” says the house- 
mother of the quicksilver crew, with 
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a smile for the naiveté of those com- 
fortable, dogmatic folk. 

Started on a subject of which she 
knows the shadow side as well as 
the bright, she has much to tell. 
With a tinge of regret, she talks of 
her actress friends, of their impa- 
tience of advice, their keen relish for 
the pleasant things of life, their 
happy-go-lucky, sufficient-for-the- 
day-is-the-evil-thereof philosophy, 
their rooted objection to bourgeois, 
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saving habits, their careless spend- 
ing in times of plenty. Also of 
cracker lunches and bread and but- 
ter suppers, bravely swallowed when 
oysters and champagne might not 
be bought at an honest price, their 
good-comradeship to colleagues 
“resting” (that pathetic professional 
euphemism for the out of work 
times); of diminutive banking ac- 
counts, the fruit of tiny players’ 


RUTH FRANCIS, AS EDITHA IN “EDITHA’S 
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labors, put by, every cent for the 
child’s future use, at what a sacri- 
fice of darling vanities only a 
woman can guess; of weary weeks 
spent “on the road” that “Birdie 
Bright” or “Little Rosy Posy” may 
be chaperoned as stage etiquette*re- 
quires. 

The play-going half of the world 
knows very little of how the other 
half, the playacting half, lives. The 


stars of the first magnitude in the 
theatrical firmament shine with a far- 
reaching light. Their toilets are 
hymned, the luxuries of their men- 
age extolled in the daily press. 
Fierce is the light that beats on a 
pasteboard crown. But the lesser 
lights whose twinkling is to-night 
in Boston, next week in some re- 
mote “Opera House” of the middle 
west, the week after in a southern 
city—what of their real existence? 


| Cheap lodgings, scrambling meals, 


comfortless nights on the cars, these 
do not make picturesque copy, nor 
indeed are they picturesque in the 
experiencing. And into this milieu 
of hurry and hardship, of work-rid- 
den days and nerve-exciting even- 
ings, come the children. For their 
good and their parents’ relief, the 
Dorothea Dix Hall was started. 

Thirteen years ago the Rev W. 
W. Locke founded a settlement on 
Warrenton street. The work among 
the poor led to the discovery of 
many forlorn mites, whose parents, 
forced in the chase for fame or mere 
daily bread to be unkind, had left 
them with strangers who could give 
them but little care and less love. 
As the drift of flotsam and jetsam, 
cast as it were into the settlement 
harbor, grew, there grew at the 
Same time the scheme which took 
shape as the institution, just incor- 
porated as the “Dorothea Dix Asso- 
ciation.” Its President is the Rev. 
Father Van Allen, its Secretary, 
Mrs. Owen and its Treasurer, Mrs. 
H. B. Glover. The “Hall” is poor, 
hence the spareness of its appoint- 
ments. The parents pay for their 
children’s schooling and board, fees 
being arranged on a sliding scale to 
suit the varied means; the children 
sometimes contribute a share of 
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TROUPE OF TRAVELLING CHILDREN PLAYERS, WHO GIVE PERFORMANCES TO RAISE 
FUNDS FOR THE SUMMER HOME AT SOUTHBORO 


their small salaries; friends in the 
theatre world subscribe, and so the 
working expenses are scantily met. 
Since its founding more than a hun- 
dred little artistes have sewed and 
ciphered and cultivated the uncon- 
genial habits of order and self con- 
trol, who may haply survive in the 
after distractions of a stage career. 

Of the Dorothea Dixites who have 
left the school, no one has yet had 
time to shine as a real big star, but 
several have won the friendship of 
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the public. Anita Sylvia, who spent 
eight years of her sixteen at Doro- 
thea Dix Hall has made a name for 
herself; Doris Branson is a Boston 
favorite, and the many child parts 
in the various Boston theatres are 
filled from the Dorchester home. In 
the summer season, a chosen troupe 
of children, under Miss Whipple’s 
guidance goes on a tour and per- 
forms little plays and concert pro- 
grams at the seaside resorts on the 
East coast. The small people throw 
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BEATRICE ABBEY, WHO HAS PLAYED CHILD 
PARTS FROM NEW ENGLAND TO CALIFORNIA 


themselves with fervor into this way 
of gaining funds for the summer 
home at Southboro. In a troupe 
composed of their ownselves they 
enjoy a vast importance, which was 
funnily voiced by one little miss. 
All the performers had received bou- 
quets after a successful evening and 
she was the blissful recipient of two, 
whereupon she with huge satisfac- 
tion said to Miss Whipple, the stage 
manager—“I should think the others 
would all have jealous prostration !”’ 
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At the Southboro house, six hap- 
py months are spent each year. 
Dressed, boys and girls alike in cot- 
ton overalls, they romp to heart’s 
content over the country side, run 
and swim and play ball, and lay up 
a store of health and vitality for the 
arduous years that lie before them. 

Not all of the children take to a 
stage life. Child acting is spontane- 
ous, essentially different from the 
studied art of later years; talent in 
the former does not always spell 
success in the latter. For the girl 
actress, though, it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world if in her im- 
pressionable years she learns to rate 
at its proper value the glamor of 
the footlights. 

The “Hall” is home to the girls 
long after they have said good-bye 
to its narrow limits. Letters, photo- 
graphs and flying visits make links 
which keep the chain of pleasant as- 
sociations whole. 

The workers of “Dorothea Dix 
Hall” realize to the full the peculiar 
difficulties which threaten the frui- 
tion of the seed they scatter, but if 
here and there a grain takes root 
and strikes deep fibres into those 
warm-blooded, sensitive, emotional 
natures, strengthening them against 
the subtle dangers of their calling, 
the workers think their labors are 
quite worth while. 
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At Johnson’s Ford 


By LAWRENCE CRIST 


66 OW, that ye'’ve finished 
your schoolin’, and the 
Johnson’s Ford school still 

vacant, | suppose ye’ll take it as a 

start, anyway.” 

“Indeed, mother, I’ll not take the 
school at Johnson’s Ford without 
they promise me an extra. It’s the 
worse school in all Fulton county.” 

“I doubt but ye’re young to tackle 
with them boys, Ann,” replied the 
mother, gazing into her daughter’s 
face with an intent expression, in 
which it would have been hard to 
say which predominated, anxiety or 
fond pride. “I’d sooner see ye take 
any other school, an’ no extra.” 

“I’m not afraid, my mother, but 
I’ll manage them well enough; but 
I’ll not undertake it for the same 
money as a decent school is taught; 
they'll promise me twenty-five dol- 
lars extra at the end of the year, or 
I'll not set foot in the place.” 

“Maybe they'll not be for givin’ 
ye the school at all when they see 
your youth,” repied the mother, in a 
half antagonistic tone. There was a 
continual under-current between 
this mother and daughter of possible 
antagonism, overlain and usually 
smothered out of sight by a passion- 
ate attachment on both sides. 

Ann tossed her head. “Age is not 
everything that goes to the makin’ of 
a teacher,” she retorted. “There’s 
Betsy Macgregor; she’s teaching at 
Leipertown now these eight years, 
an’ I’d shame her myself any day 
she likes wi’ spellin’ an’ the lines; 
an’ if there’s ever a boy in a school 
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of mine that'll give me a floutin’ 
answer such’s as I’ve heard her take 
by the dozen, I’ll warrant you he’ll 
get a birchin’; an’ the trustees think 
there’s no teacher like Betsy. I’m 
not afraid.” 

“Betsy never had any great 
schoolin’ herself,’’ replied her 
mother, proudly, “there’s no girl in 
all the farms hereabout that’s had 
what ye’ve had, Ann.” 

“It isn’ the schoolin’, mother,” re- 
torted Ann. “The schoolin’ ’s got 
nothin’ to do with it. I'd teach a 
school better than Betsy Macgregor 
if I’d never had a day’s schoolin’.” 

“An’ now if that’s not the talk of 
a silly!” retorted the quickly angered 
parent. “Will ye be tellin’ me per- 
haps, then that them that can’t read 
theirselves is to be set to teach let- 
ters?” 

Ann was too loyal at heart to her 
illiterate mother to wound her 
farther by reiterating her point. 
Throwing her arms around her neck 
and kissing her warmly, she ex- 
claimed: “No, my mother, it’s not 
a silly that you could ever have for 
a child, with that clear head an’ the 
wise things always said to us from 
the time we’re in our cradles. You 
have never a child that’s so clever 
as you are yourself. I didn’t mean 
just what I said; you must know 
surely; only that the schoolin’ part 
is the smallest part of keepin’ the 
school.” 

“An’ I'll never give in to such 
nonsense as that either,” said the 
mother, only half mollified. “Ye 
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can ask yer father, if ye like, if it 
stands not to reason that the more 
a teacher knows, the more he can 
teach. He’ll take the conceit out o’ 
ye better than I can.” And good 
Ruth Campbell turned angrily 
away, and drummed on the window- 
pane with her knitting-needles to 
relieve her nervous discomfort at 
this slight passage-at-arms with her 
best-beloved daughter. 

Ann’s face flushed, and with com- 
pressed lips she turned silently to 
the little oaken-framed looking-glass 
that hung so high on the wall that 
she could but see her chin in it. As 
she slowly tied her pink bonnet 
strings she grew happier. In truth, 
she would have been a maiden hard 
to console if the face that looked 
back at her from the quaint oak leaf 
and acorn wreath had not comforted 
her inmost soul, and made her again 
at peace with herself. And as the 
mother looked on she too was com- 
forted, and in five minutes more, 
when Ann was ready to say good- 
by, they flung their arms around 
each other, and embraced and kissed, 
and the daughter said: “Good-by to 
you now, my mother. Wish me 
well, an’ you'll see that I get it— 
extra an’ all,” she added, slyly. 

And the mother said, “Good luck 
t’ye, child; and it’s luck to them 
that gets ye.” And that was the 
way the quarrels always ended be- 
tween Ruth Campbell and her oldest 
daughter. 

The oldest daughter she was, only 
just turned twenty, and yet there 
were eight children younger than 
she, and one older! This is the way 
among the farming folk of Pennsyl- 
vania. Children come tumbling into 
the world like rabbits in a pen, and 
have to scramble for a living almost 
as soon and as hard as the rabbits. 
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It is a narrow life they lead, and full 
of hardships and deprivations, but 
it has its compensations. Sturdy 
virtues and sturdy bodies come of 
it. 

It seemed but a few years before 
that Ronald Campbell had wooed 
and won Ruth Murray—wooed her 
with difficulty in the bosom of her 
family of six brothers and five sis- 
ters, and won her triumphantly in 
spite of the open and contemptuous 
opposition of each one of the five 
sisters. For Ronald himself was 
one of seven in his father’s home, 
and whoever married Ronald must 
go there to live, to be only a 
daughter in a mother-in-law’s house, 
and take a daughter’s share of the 
brunt of everything. “And nothing 
to be got except a living, and it was 
a poor living the Campbell farm 
gave beside the Murray,” the Mur- 
ray sisters said. And, moreover; 
“The saint did not live that could 
get on with Ronald Campbell’s 
mother. That was what had made 
him the silent fellow he was, always 
being told by his mother to hold his 
tongue and have done speaking; and 
a fine pepper-pot there’d be when 
Ruth’s hasty tongue and temper 
were flung into that batch!” 

There was no gainsaying all this. 
Nevertheless Ruth married Ronald, 
went home with him into his father’s 
house, put her shoulder against her 
spoke in the family wheel, and did 
her best. And when, ten years 
later, as reward of her affectionate 
trust and patience, she found herself 
sole mistress of the Campbell farm, 
she did not feel herself ill paid. The 
old father and mother were dead, 
two sisters had died and two were 
married, and the two sons had gone 
west to seek better fortunes than 
were to be made on a played-out 
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farm in Fulton county. Ronald, as 
eldest son, had according to custom, 
inherited the farm, and Mrs. Ruth, 
confronting her three still unmarried 
sisters, was able at last triumphant- 
ly to refute their still resentfully re- 
membered objections to her choice 
of a husband. 

“An’ did ye suppose that I did not 
all the time know that it was to this 
it was sure to come, soon or late?” 
she said with justifiable compla- 
cency. “It’s a good thing to have a 
house o’ one’s own an’ an estate. 
An’ the linen that’s in the house! 
I’ve no need to turn a hand to the 
flax-wheel for ten years, if I’ve no 
mind. An’ ye can all bide your 
times, an’ see what Ronald’ll make 
of the farm, now that he’s got where 
he can have things his own way. 
His father was always set against 
anything that was new, an’ the place 
is run down shameful; but Ronald’ll 
bring it up; an’ I’m not an old 
woman yet.” 

This last was the unkindest phrase 
Mrs. Ronald Campbell permitted 
herself to use. There was a rebound 
in it which told on the Murray sis- 
ters, for they, many years older than 
she, were already living on tolerance 
in their father’s house, where their 
oldest brother and his wife ruled 
things with an iron hand. All hopes 
of a husband and a home of their 
own had quite died out in their 
spinster bosoms, and they would not 
have been human had they not se- 
cretly and grievously envied the 
comely, blooming Ruth her husband, 
children and home. 

But, with all this, it was no play- 
day life that Mrs. Ruth had led. At 
the very best, and with the best of 
farms, Fulton county farming is no 
high-road to fortune; only a living, 


and that of the plainest, is to be 


made; and when children come at 
the rate of ten in twenty-two years, 
it is but a small showing that a far- 
mer’s bank account makes at the 
end of that time. There is no mar- 
gin for fineries, luxuries, small am- 
bitions of any kind. Ruth had temp- 
tations in these directions, but 
Ronald was as firm as a rock in 
withstanding them. If he had not 
been, there would never have been 
this story to tell of his Ann’s school- 
teaching, for there would never have 
been money enough in the bank to 
give her two years’ schooling in 
Bedford, the best the town afforded; 
“and she boardin’ all the while like 
a lady,” said the severe Murray aunts 
who disapproved of such wide-fly- 
ing ambitions, which made women 
discontented with and unfitted for 
farming life. 

Ann had, indeed, even before the 
Bedford schooling, had a far better 
chance than her mother; for in her 
mother’s day there was no free 
school in the neighborhood; and in 
families of ten or twelve it was only 
a turn and turn about that the chil- 
dren had at pay school. Since the 
free schools had been established 
many a grown man and woman had 
sighed enviously at the better luck 
of the youngsters under the new 
rule. No excuse now for the poor- 
est man’s children not knowing how 
to read and write, and more; and if 
they chose to keep on, nothing to 
hinder their dipping into studies of 
which their parents never heard so 
much as the names. 

And this was not the only better 
chance which Ann had had. Ronald 
Campbell’s farm joined the land of 
the country church upon which 
stood the parsonage; and by a bit of 
good fortune for Ann it happened 


that just as she was growing into 
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girlhood there came a new minister 
to the parsonage ; a young man from 
Baltimore with a young bride, the 
daughter of a prominent Baltimore 
merchant, gentle-folk both of them, 
but single-hearted and full of fervor 
in their work for the souls of the 
plain farming people given into their 
charge. And both Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Wilson had caught sight of Ann’s 
face on their first Sunday in church, 
and Mrs. Wilson had traced to her 
a flute-like voice in the Sunday- 
school singing; and before long to 
Ruth’s great but unspoken pride, 
the child had been “bidden to the 
parsonage for the minister’s wife to 
hear her sing,’ and from that day 
there was a new vista in Ann’s life. 

Her voice was as sweet as a lark’s 
and as pure, and her passionate love 
for music a gift in itself. “It would 
be a sin not to cultivate it,” said 
Mrs. Wilson to her husband, “even 
if she never sees another piano than 
mine, nor had any other time in her 
life than these few years to enjoy 
it; she will always have had these; 
and nothing can separate her from 
her voice.” 

And so it came to pass that when, 
at sixteen, Ann went to Bedford for 
her final two years study at the high 
school, she played almost as well as 
Mrs Wilson herself, and sang far 
better. And in all Ruth Campbell’s 
day-dreams of her child’s future, 
vague or minute, there was one fea- 
ture never left out. “The good hus- 
band” coming always was to be a 
man who could “give her a piano.” 

In Bedford Ann found no such 
friend as Mrs. Wilson, but she had a 
young school-mate who had a piano, 
and—poor short-sighted creature 
that she was, Ann thought—hated 
the sight of it, detested to practice, 
and shed many a tear over her les- 
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sons. This girl’s parents were 
thankful to see their daughter im- 
pressed by Ann’s enthusiasm for 
music; and so well did the clever 
girl play her cards that, before she 
had been six months in the place, 
she was installed as music teacher 
to her own school-fellow, earning 
thereby not only money enough to 
buy the few clothes she needed, but 
what to her was better than money, 
the privilege of the use of the piano 
an hour a day. 

So when she went home, at the 
end of the two years, she had lost 
nothing; in fact had made substan- 
tial progress; and her old freind and 
teacher, Mrs. Wilson, was as proud 
as she was astonished when she first 
heard her play and sing. Still more 
astonished was she at the forceful 
character the girl had developed. 
She went away a gentle, loving, 
clinging child, her nature, like her 
voice, belonging to the order of 
birds—bright, flitting, merry, con- 
fiding. She returned a woman, still 
loving, still gentle in her manner, but 
with a new poise in her bearing, a 
resoluteness, a fire, of which her first 
girlhood had given no suggestion. 
It was strange to see how similar, 
and yet how unlike were the com- 
ments made on her in the parsonage 
and in the farmhouse by the two 
couples most interested in her wel- 
fare. 

“It is wonderful, James,” said 
Mrs. Wilson to her husband, “how 
that girl has changed, and yet not 
changed. It is the music that has 
lifted her up so; what a glorious 
thing is a real passion for any art in 
a human soul! But she can never 
live here among these people. I 
must take her to Baltimore.” 


“No,” said Mr. Wilson. “Her 


work will be here. She belongs to 
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her people in heart all the same. 
She will not be discontented.” 

“Husband, I’m doubtin’ if we’ve 
done the right thing by the child 
after all,” said the mother, tearfully, 
to the father, at the end of the first 
evening after Ann’s return. “She’s 
got the ways of the city on her, an’ 
carries herself as if she’d be teachin’ 
the minister his own self. I doubt 
but that she'll feel herself strange 
in the house.” 

“Never you worry yourself,” re- 
plied Ronald. “The girl’s got her 
head, that’s all. But her heart’s in 
the right place. Ye'll see she'll put 
her strength to whatever ther’s to 
be done. She’ll be a master-hand at 
teachin’, I’ll wager!” 

“You always did think she was 
perfection,” replied the mother, in a 
crisp but not ill-natured tone, “an’ 
I’m not gainsayin’ that she’s not as 
near it as is often seen; but I’m 
main uneasy to see her carryin’ her- 
self so positive.” 

If Ronald thought in his heart 
that Ann had come through direct 
heredity on the maternal side by 
this “carryin’ herself so positive,” he 
knew better than to say so, and his 
only reply was a_ good-natured 
laugh, with: “You'll see! I’m not 
afraid. She’s a good child, an’ 
always was.” 

Ann passed her examinations tri- 
umphantly, and got the Johnson 
Ford school ; but she got only a con- 
tingent promise of the twenty-five 
dollars extra. It went sorely against 
her will to waive this point. Very 
keenly Mr. Wilson, who was on the 
examining board, watched her face 
as she modestly pressed it. 

The trustees did not deny that the 
Johnson’s Ford school was a difficult 
and unruly one; and that to manage 
it was well worth more money than 


the ordinary school salaries. The 
question was whether this very 
young lady could manage it at all; 
and if she failed, as the last incum- 
bent had—failed egregiously, too: 
the school had broken up in riotous 
confusion before the end of the 
year—the wise farmers of the school 
board did not wish to be pledged 
to pay that extra twenty-five dollars. 
The utmost that Ann could extract 
from them was a promise that if at 
the end of the year her teaching had 
proved satisfactory, the twenty-five 
dollars should be paid. More than 
that they would not say; and after 
a short, sharp struggle with herself, 
Ann accepted the terms; but she 
could not refrain a farewell shot at 
the trustees as she turned to go. 
“I’m as sure of my twenty-five dol- 
lars as if you promised it outright, 
sirs. I shall keep a good school at 
Johnson’s Ford.” 

“We'll make it forty dollars, then, 
Miss Ann,” cried Mr. Wison, enthu- 
siastically, looking at his colleagues, 
who nodded their heads, and said, 
laughing, “Yes, forty dollars it is.” 

“And forty dollars it will be,” re- 
torted Ann, as with cheeks like 
peonies she left the room. 

“Egad but she has a fine spirit of 
her own, an’ as fine a face as I’ve 
seen since I remember,” cried old 
Mr. Robinson, the senior member of 
the board, and the one hardest to 
please. “I’d not mind bein’ a pupil 
at Johnson’s Ford school the comin’ 
term myself,” and he gave an old 
man’s privileged chuckle as he 
looked at his colleagues. “But she’s 
over-young for the work—over- 

oung.” 

“She'll do it,’ said Mr. Wilson, 
confidently, “you need have no fear. 
My wife has had the training of 
the girl since she was small. She’s 
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NEW 
got the best of stuff in her. She'll 
do it.” 

Mr. Wilson’s prediction was ful- 
filled. Ann did it. But she did it at 
a cost of harder work than even 
she had anticipated. If it had not 
have been for her music she would 
never have pulled through with the 
boys of Johnson’s Ford. By her 
music she tamed them. The young 
Marsyas himself never piped to a 
wilder set of creatures than the un- 
couth lads and young men that sat 
in wide-eyed, open mouthed aston- 
ishment listening to the first song 
their pretty young school-mistress 
sang for them. To have singing 
exercises part of the regular school 
routine was a new thing at John- 
son’s Ford. It took like wild-fire: 
and when Ann, shrewd and diplo- 
matic as a statesman, invited the 
two oldest and worst boys in the 
school to come Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons to her boarding 
place to practice singing with her to 
the accompaniment of the piano, so 
as to be able to help her lead the 
rest, her sovereignty was_ estab- 
lished. They were not conquered, 
they were converted—a far surer 
and more lasting process. Neither 
of them would, from that day out, 
have been guilty of an act, word or 
look to annoy her, any more than if 
they had been rival lovers suing for 
her hand. As Ann’s good luck 
would have it—and Ann was born 
to good luck; there’s no denying it— 
one of these boys had a good tenor 
voice, the other a fine baritone; they 
had both, in their rough way, been 
singers all their lives, and were 
lovers of music. 

“That was more than half the 
battle, my mother,” confessed Ann, 
when, at the end of the first term, 
she was at home for a few days, and 
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was recounting her experiences. 
“Except for the singin’, I’d never 
have got Will Reubens under, nor 
Ezra Wilkins either. I doubt they’d 
been too many for me. But now 
they’re like two more teachers to 
the fore. I’d leave the schoolroom 
to them for a day, an’ not a lad’d 
dare stir in his seat without their 
leave. I call them my constables; 
an’ I’m teachin’ them a small bit of 
chemistry out o’ school hours, too, 
an’ that’s a hold on them. They'll 
see me safe out; an’ I’m thinkin’ I'll 
owe them a part of the forty dollars 
when I get it,” she added reflective- 
ly. 
“The minister says ye’re sure of 
it,” replied her mother. “He says 
ye’ve the best school in the county. 
I don’t know how ever ye come to 
do it so quick, child.” And Ruth 
Campbell smiled wistfully, spite of 
all her pride in her clever child. 
“You see, then, what he'll say 
after the examination at New 
Year’s,” gleefully replied Ann, “if he 
thinks the school is so good now. 


- It'll be twice as good then; an’ such 


singin’ as was never heard before in 
any schoolhouse in the country, I'll 
warrant me. I’m to have the piano 
over for the day to the schoolhouse. 
Will and Ezra’ll move it in a big 
wagon, to save me payin’ for the 
cartin’; and I’m to pay three dollars 
for the use of it if it’s not hurt—a 
dear bargain, but she’d not let it go 
a penny less. And, to be sure, there 
is the risk to be counted. An’ she 
knew I’d have it if it had been twice 
that; but I got it out of her for that 
price. She was to let me have all 
the school over twice a week for 
two months before, to practice. So 
it’s not too dear. You'll see what 
you'll hear then.” 

It had been part of Ann’s good 
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luck that she had secured board in 
the only family in the village which 
had the distinction of owning a 
piano; and, by paying a small sum 
extra, she had obtained the use of 
this piano for an hour each day— 
the best investment of Ann’s life, as 
the sequel showed. 

It was a bitter winter in Fulton 
County. By New Year’s time many 
of the roads were well-nigh impas- 
sible with snow. Fierce winds swept 
to and fro, obliterating by noon 
tracks which had been clear in the 
morning; and nobody went abroad 
if he could help it. New Year’s day 
opened fiercest of all, with scurries 
of snow, lowering skies, and a wind 
that threatened to be a-gale before 
night. But, for all that, the tying 
posts behind the Johnson’s Ford 
schoolhouse were crowded full of 
steaming horses under buffalo 
robes, which must stamp and paw 
and shiver, and endure the day as 
best they might, while the New 
Year’s examination went on. Every- 
body had come. The fame of the 
singing of the Johnson’s Ford school 
had spread far and near, and it had 
been whispered about that there 
was to be a “piece” sung which was 
finer than anything ever sung in the 
Bedford churches. 

The schoolhouse was decorated 
with evergreens—pine and spruce. 
The New Year’s day had fallen on a 
Monday, Ann had had a clear 
working-day on the Saturday pre- 
vious, and her faithful henchmen, 
Will and Ezra, had been busy every 
evening for a week drawing the 
boughs on their sleds, and piling 
them up in the yard. The teacher’s 
desk had been removed, and in its 
place stood the shining red mahog- 
any piano—a new and wonderful 
sight to many eyes there. 
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All was ready, the room crowded 
full, and the board of trustees not 
yet arrived. There sat their three 
big arm-chairs on the raised plat- 
form, empty—a depressing and per- 
plexing sight to Ann, who, in her 
simple blue merino gown, with a 
knot of pink ribbon at her throat, 
and a roll of white paper (her sched- 
ule of exercises) in her hand, stood 
on the left hand of the piano, her 
eyes fixed expectantly on the doors. 
The minutes lenghtened out into a 
quarter of an hour, half an hour. 
Anxiously Ann consulted with her 
father what should be done. 

“The roads are somethin’ fearful, 
child,” he replied; “we must make 
big allowance for that. They're 
sure to be comin’, at least some one 
of them. It was never known that 
they failed on the New Year’s ex- 
amination, an’ it would seem a sore 
disrespect to begin without them 
here.” 

Before he had finished speaking 
there was heard a merry jingling of 
bells outside, dozens and dozens it 
seemed, and hilarious voices and 
laughter, and the snorting of over- 
driven horses, and stamping of feet, 
and more voices and laughter. 
Everybody looked on his neighbor’s 
face. What sounds were these? 
Who ever heard a sober school 
board arrive in this fashion? But 
it was the school board—nothing 
less: a good deal more, however. 
Ann’s heart sank within her as she 
saw the foremost figure entering 
the room. What evil destiny had 
brought young Colonel Nathan 
Mifflin in the character of school 
visitor that day! Nathan Mifflin, 
once a schoolteacher, then a soldier, 
fighting for the Union. No one was 
ever respected and loved by his fel- 
low townspeople more than this 
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man. Although still a young man, 
he was known far and wide for his 
strict discipline both in the school- 
room and in the tented field. Many 
were the scholars that would quail 
before him at a word, yet at the 
same time they loved him with the 
devotion of a slave. At the age of 
twenty-five he came home march- 
ing at the head of his regiment— 
or rather what was left of it—for the 
men who made up the command 
were, every one, a hero many times 
over. ‘“Mifflin’s discipline” was a 
by-word in the division of which his 
command was part. Only one 
thing exceeded his discipline, and 
that was his patriotism. His ex- 
periences in the army made him love 
his country with a devotion that 
was deemed remarkable by those 
who had no such experiences. 
_ What Ann feared was those sharp 

and unexpected questions which had 
been known to floor the best of 
scholars and upset the plans of the 
best of teachers. Yes, here he was, 
Nathan Mifflin, himself; and it was 
his Kentucky thorough-breds, with 
their silver bells and fur collars, the 
admiration of all the country round 
about, that had made such a clatter 
and stamping outside, and were still 
keeping it up, for every time they 
stirred, the bells tinkled like a peal 
of chimes. And, woe upon woe, be- 
hind him came, not Ann’s friend 
and pastor, Mr. Wilson, but the 
crusty old Robinson, whose doing 
it had been a year before, as Ann 
very well knew, that the twenty- 
five dollars extra had been only con- 
ditionally promised. 

Conflicting emotions turned Ann’s 
face scarlet as she advanced to meet 
them; the most casual observer 


could not have failed to see that dis- 
may predominated, and Nathan Mif- 
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flin was no casual observer ; nothing 
escaped his keen glance and keener 
intuition; and it was almost with a 
wicked twinkle in his gray eyes that 
he said, still shaking off the snow, 
stamping and puffing: “You were 
not looking for me, were you? The 
minister was sent for to go to old 
Thomas Walker, who is dying this 
morning; and as I happened by as 
he was starting, he made me prom- 
ise to come in his place; and I 
picked up friend Robinson here a 
few miles back, with his horse floun- 
dering in the drifts. Except for me 
you would have had no school board 
at all here to-day, so I hope you'll 
not give me a bad welcome.” 

As he spoke he was studying her 
face, where the color came and went 
like waves; not a thought in the 
girl’s heart did he not read. “Poor 
girl!” he was thinking to himself. 
“She’s shaking in her shoes for fear 
of me. She’s a dainty blossom of a 
girl and it would be a shame to an- 
noy her. What’s kept her from be- 
ing trodden down by these Johnson 
Ford bullies, I’d like to know?” 

But when he seated himself on 
the platform, and took his first look 
at the rows of pupils in the centre 
of the room, he was near starting 
with amazement. The Johnson 
Ford “bullies” as he had mentally 
called them, were not to be seen. 
Very well he knew many of them 
by sight, and this was not the first 
time he had been inside the school- 
house, which had been so long the 
dread and terror of school boards 
and teachers alike. A puzzled frown 
gathered between his eyebrows as 
he gazed. 

“What has happened to the 
youngsters, then?—have they all 
been converted in this one year?” he 
was thinking. And the flitting per- 
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plexed thought did not escape 
Ronald Campbell, who was as 
quick a reader of faces as Nathan 
himself, and had been by no means 
free from anxiety for his Ann when 
he saw the Colonel appear at the 
doorway. 

“He’s takin’ it in quick the way 
the girl’s got them in hand,” thought 
Ronald. “If she'll only hold herself 
cool now!” 

No danger. Ann was not the one 
to lose a battle by appearing to quail 
at the outset, however clearly she 
might see herself outnumbered. And 
sympathic and eager glances from 
her constables, Will and Ezra, told 
her that they were ready for the 
fray. These glances Nathan Mif- 
flin chanced to intercept, and they 
heightened his bewilderment. To 
Will Reubens he was by no means 
a stranger, having had occasion 
more than once to deal with him, 
boy as he was, for complicity in 
riotous misdoings. He had hap- 
pened to know, also, that it was 
Will Reubens who had been head 
and front of last year’s revolt in the 
school, the one boy that no teacher 
had hitherto been able to control. 
And here stood Will Reubens, hav- 
ing risen in his place, leader of the 
form, glancing down on the boys 
around him with the eye of a gen- 
eral, watching the teacher’s eye, 
meanwhile, as a dog watches for his 
master’s signal. 

And the orderly, yet alert and joy- 
ously eager expression of the whole 
school—it had so much the look of 
a miracle to Nathan Mifflin’s eye 
that, not having been for years ac- 
customed to the restraint of the 
technical official dignity of the 
school visitor, he was on the point 
of giving a loud whistle of astonish- 
ment. Luckily recollecting himself 


in time, he smothered the whistle, 
and the “Whew! what’s all this?” 
which had been on his tongue’s end, 
in a vigorous and unnecessary blow- 
ing of his nose. And before that 
was over, and his eyes well wiped, 
there stood the whole school on 
their feet before him and the room 
ringing with such a chorus as was 
never heard in Fulton county school- 
room before. This completed his 
bewilderment, and swallowed it up 
in delight. If Nathan Mifflin had 
an overmastering passion, it was for 
music. To the sound of the fife and 
drum he had often said he would 
march to death, and “not know it for 
dying.” The bugle could draw him 
as quickly now as when he was in 
the army leading his regiment to 
battle. The sweet singing of a 
woman’s voice was all the token he 
wanted of the certainty of heaven 
and the existence of the angels. 

When Ann’s clear, flute-like so- 
prano notes rang out, carrying 
along the fifty young voices she 
led, Nathan jumped to his feet, 
waving his hand, in a sudden heat 
of excitement, right and left, and 
looking swiftly about him on the 
platform, he said, “Neighbors, we 
must not take such a welcome as 
this sitting.” Each man and woman 
there, catching the quick contagion, 
rose, and it was a tumultuous crowd 
of glowing faces that pressed for- 
ward around the piano as the sing- 
ing went on—fathers, mothers, rus- 
tics, all; and the children, pleased 
and astonished, sang better than 
ever; and when the chorus was 
ended, it was some minutes before 
all was quiet. 

Many things were settled in those 
few minutes. Ronald Campbell’s 
heart was at rest. “The music’ll 
carry all before it, no matter if they 
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do make a failure here and there,” 
he thought. “The girl is all right.” 
The mother’s heart was at rest also. 

“She’s done wonders with ’em— 
wonders. I doubt not but it'll go 
through as it’s begun. Her face is 
a picture to look on. Bless her!” 
Ruth was saying behind her placid 
smile. 

“Eh, but she’s won her dollars 
out of us,” thought old Robinson, 
ungrudgingly, “an’ won ’em well.” 

“I don’t see why everybody is so 
afraid of Nathan Mifflin,” thought 
Ann. “He looks as kind and as 
pleased as anyone. I don’t believe 
he’ll ask any of his botherin’ ques- 
tions,” 

What Nathan Mifflin thought it 
would be hard to tell; nearer the 
truth, probably, to say that his head 
was in too much of a whirl to think 
. anything. Certain it was that he 
did not ask any botherin’ questions, 
but sat there on the platform with 
his eye following every move of the 
young teacher. Seldom had he seen 
such grace and beauty combined 
with the art of governing a school 
of unruly children. If there was one 
thing the young Colonel admired it 
was the ability to command respect 
and admiration, and this he found 
the mistress of Johnson’s Ford 
school demanded. 

Ann, now that her first fright was 
over, was conducting her entertain- 
ment with the composure and dig- 
nity of an experienced instructor. 

The exercises were simple—de- 
clamations, reading of selected com- 
positions, examinations of the prin- 
cipal classes. At short intervals 
came songs to break the monotony. 
The first one after the opening 
chorus was “Hail Columbia.” At 
the first bars of this, Nathan Mifflin 


could not keep silent, but broke into 
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a low accompaniment in a deep bass 
voice, untrained but sweet. 

“Ah,” thought Ann; “what'll he 
say to the last one, I wonder?” 

When the time came she found 
out. If she had chosen the arrange- 
ment of her music with full knowl- 
edge of Nathan Mifflin’s preferences, 
and with the express determination 
to arouse him to a climax of enthu- 
siasm, she could not have done bet- 
ter. 

When the end of the simple pro- 
gram of recitations and exhibitions 
had been reached, she came forward 
to the edge of the platform—her 
cheeks were deep pink now, and her 
eyes shone with excitement—and 
said turning to the trustees and 
spectators: 

“We have finished now all we 
have to show for our year’s work, 
and we will close our entertainment 
by singing “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. ” 

As the grand chords of that grand 
old tune rang out full and loud 
under Ann’s firm touch, Nathan 
Mifflin leaped to his feet and strode 
forward to the piano, and, with a 
kindly nod to her, struck in with the 
full force of his deep bass. violon- 
cello-like notes, gathering up all the 
others and fusing them into a peal- 
ing strain. It was electrifying. 
Everybody sang. Old voices that 
had not sung for a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more joined in. It was a 
furor. The children, half frightened 
in spite of their pleasure, were 
quieter than their elders. 

“It’s good to see the old folks gone 
crazy for once,” said Will Reubens, 
in recounting the scene. “Now if 


they got that way oftener they 
wouldn’t be so hard on us young- 
sters.” 

At the conclusion of the song, the 
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first thing Ann heard was Robin- 
son’s piping voice behind her: 

“And forty dollars it is, Miss 
Campbell. Ye’ve won it fair and 
square! Forty dollars it is!” 

“What? Forty dollars? What is 
it you’re saying?” asked Nathan 
Mifflin, his eyes steady glowing like 
coals, gazing at Ann. 

“The extra, sir,’ answered Ann, 
lifting her eyes roguishly to his. 
“Mr. Robinson thought I was too 
young for the school, and he’d prom- 
ise me no extra until he saw I was 
equal to it.” 

This was sly Ann’s little revenge 
on Robinson, who began confusedly 
to explain that it was not he any 
more than the other trustees, and he 
only wished that they had all been 
there to see as he had seen, how 
finely the school had been managed; 
but nobody heard what he said, for 
above all the humming and buzzing 
and laughing there came up from 
the centre of the room a reiterated 
call of “Sirs! Trustees! Mr. Trus- 
tee! Board!’ 

It was Will Reubens, standing up 
on the backs of two seats, waving 
a white paper, and trying frantically 
to make himself heard. The face of 
a man galloping for life and death, 
coming up at the last second with a 
reprieve for one about to be shot, 
could hardly be fuller of intense 
anxiety than was Will’s as he 
waved his paper and shouted. 

Ann gazed bewildered at him. 
This was not down on her program 
of the exercises. What could it be? 

As soon as partial silence enabled 
him to speak, Will proceeded to 
read a petition, setting forth to the 
respected board of trustees, that the 
undersigned boys and girls of the 
Johnson’s Ford school did hereby 
unanimously request that they might 


have no other teacher than Miss 
Campbell, “as long as she lived.” 

This last clause had been the 
cause of bitter disputing between 
Will and Ezra, Ezra insisting upon 
it being in, Will insisting that it was 
absurd, because they would not go 
to school as long as Miss Campbell 
lived. “But there’s the little ones 
an’ the babies that’ll be growin’ up,” 
retorted Ezra; “and there'll never 
be another like her: I say, ‘as long 
as she lives’;” and as long as she 
lives it was; and when Will with an 
unnecessary emphasis, delivered this 
closing clause of the petition, it was 
received with a roar of laughter from 
the platform, which made him flush 
angrily, and say, with a vicious 
punch in Ezra’s ribs, “There; I told 
ye; it spoiled it all. They’re fit to 
die over it; an’ they’ll all blame me.” 

But he was re-assured when he 
heard Nathan Mifflin’s voice over- 
topping the tumult with, “A very 
sensible request, my lad, and I for 
one should be of your way of think- 
ing.” 

And turning, Nathan Mifflin, who 
happened at that very moment to be 
standing beside the little teacher, 
looked full into her lovely, confused 
face. What she encountered in his 
steady glance must have been very 
significant, for she immediately 
dropped her eyes, coloring more 
deeply than ever. And to add still 
further to Ann’s embarassment, out 
of the uproar around them, a rough, 
but admiring voice from near at 
hand came plainly to their ears: 
“I’m blest if they don’t make a fine 
lookin’ pair!” A remark, which, to 
judge by the expression on the 
Colonel’s face, gave him more pleas- 
ure than annoyance. 

Indeed, it occurred to more than 
one person in the crowded school- 
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room that night that these two cen- 
tral figures of the evening’s exercises 
would not make an_ill-assorted 
couple, and that the handsome 
Colonel had never been seen to look 
upon any woman with such frank 
and undisguised pleasure as that 
with which he gazed at Ann. Such 
thoughts as these came involuntarily 
to Mrs. Campbell herself, and who 
knows what airy castles she built 
upon them, and with what feelings 
of pride and ambition her fond 
mother heart swelled? 

But the future disclosed that these 
hopes of Mrs. Campbell were built 
upon good, solid ground. For, as 
Nathan Mifflin afterward confessed 
to Ann, he had, on that memorable 
New Year’s night, made up his mind 
for the first time in his life that he 
needed a wife, and that Ann was the 


very woman, in fact the only woman, 


to supply that need. 
And Ann herself, though she 


never confided it to Nathan, had, at 
the first sound of those jingling 
sleigh bells that had proclaimed 
Nathan Mifflin’s unexpected arrival, 
felt an electric thrill, that was not 
ordinary excitement, pass through 
her. A vague and indefinable convic- 
tion had seized upon her that des- 
tiny was near at hand. 

It cannot be wondered at that the 
boys of Johnson’s Ford _ school 
should bear a grudge against Nathan 
Mifflin for depriving them of their 
much loved sovereign, which he did 
in the second year of her reign. And 
as he had meanwhile received a 
comission in the regular army as 
captain, he bore his bride away with 
him from the little town of her 
simple triumphs, to grace, as she was 
so well fitted to do, a higher station 
than that to which she was born, to 
the mingled pride and sorrow of her 
parents, the joy and regret of her 
kind friends, the Wilsons. 


The Value of Formal Training 


By BrIpDGEs 


REMARKABLE address be- 

fore the International Con- 

gress of Arts and Sciences at 
St. Louis has admirably character- 
ized the real college, carefully distin- 
guishing it from the “school-college” 
on the one hand and the “university- 
college” on the other; and clarifying 
what has been up to this time our 
more or less confused thinking along 
the line of determining the true col- 
lege function. But there is even 
greater need now that some one 
should state just as clearly what the 
preliminary school should be and 


what it already is, since we must ac- 
cept the implication that the “school- 
college” is not the ideal and also the 
statement that the real college “re- 
quires as a condition of admission 
that the work of the school shall 
have been thoroughly done—be- 
cause it is impossible to give a col- 
lege education to an _ untrained 
mind.” Moreover, competent critics 
are saying on every hand in 
these days that the secondary 
schools are not turning out boys 
and girls really bettered by their 
long “grind in the mill.” We are 
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forced then by these facts to con- 
sider where we stand in the develop- 
ment of educational methods, both 
what we have attained and what 
constitutes our notion of right stan- 
dard and effective effort; and in the 
light of original ideals and of past 
accomplishment, to make new obser- 
vations and most carefully mark 
out the immediate path before us. 
For as honest Americans we dare 
not stop short of the highest excel- 
lence in education possible to hu- 
man endeavor. 

In the beginning America saw 
high possibilities. She was not sat- 
ished, with China and India, Greece 
and Romé, to see her youth trained 
simply for the state, with no oppor- 
tunity for the expression of person- 
ality ; nor even when, as among He- 
brews, the perfect obedience in all 
details pertained to an authority 
above all human power and digni- 
ty,—to the Supreme source of all 
knowledge and wisdom,—not even 
so was her ideal satisfied. She saw 
that so long as individual person- 
ality was repressed to the extent of 
complete subordination to any sys- 
tem imperfectly understood, the best 
could not result for individual or 
system. The larger institutions of 
life, the state, the church, and the 
family, do require devotion of the in- 
dividual; but it must be intelligent, 
voluntary devotion. Therefore, she 
reasoned, education must be free; 
must fit the individual, every indi- 
vidual, to understand life and its in- 
stitutions, to know that life means 
growth, which is power of adapta- 
tion and initiative. Self-education, 
accordingly, is the highest kind of 
education, and her system must in 
some way develop this power of 
self-training. 

There is no need to recount the 


long struggles of these early educa- 
tional seers, priests of an American 
spirit not then matured in common 
breasts and therefore resisted with 
impotent might until seers become 
saints in heaven, their earthly lives 
worn out. At last, however, men 
began to understand the signifi- 
cance of those ideals their priests 
had died for, and to enter upon the 
sturdier march we still are tread- 
ing, though not always in straight 
lines. 

Granted that education should be 
free, shared by all alike, of what- 
ever condition, race, kind, or sex, 
and with the end in view of develop- 
ing the whole mind of every child, 
not one phase only, then it follows 
that the training must be formal, at 
least in the earlier years, when the 
essential elements of personality are 
simply human, and practically the 
same for all minds. In the home 
life the child begins to learn how to 
direct his own energies; in the early 
school years he learns self-control 
and respect for others, how to check 
his selfish desires and not force his 
own wishes and peculiarities upon 
those about him, all this by means 
of certain formal regulations eco- 
nomically adopted not for his indi- 
vidual good but for the general wel- 
fare. Here too, certain subjects of 
study are required; he has no choice 
but to take them. These must, 
moreover, at least under present 
conditions, be taken in such way as 
to seem independent of each other, 
and each of equal value with every 
other. Grammar, for instance, em- 
phasizes the effect of form upon 
words. Geography reveals. the 
world, peopled with men toiling and 
carrying, each that every man may 
share in the whole wealth of all the 
world. Literature and history show 
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how forms in government and so- 
ciety arise-and develop, and how 
human nature is moulded in con- 
tact with these. And not only are 
the subjects detached,—they must 
also be taught under pressure of 
time and space, therefore arranged 
in set order for the comprehension 
of an average mind. 

This necessity for form and order 
inevitably tends toward mechanical 
routine, and in these days the 
charge is not altogether unfounded 
that we are sending out from our 
secondary schools boys and girls 
more or less like blind machines. 
Coming from the lower grades into 
the high school, crowded along as 
they usually have had to be, they 
look forward simply to a gradua- 
tion day at the end of a certain num- 
ber of problems solved, of pages re- 
cited, of days spent in the school- 
room. They are not even theorizers, 
the critic says, for they have lost 
all thought of using their own 
brains,—have so long followed 
given methods in studying the 
forms of facts that they have no 
power to see the principle which 
alone gives character to fact, and 
are really at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with men and women with- 
out schooling indeed but with vigor- 
ous natural practical sense. And 
so some of our finest high school 
teachers are pleading “Tell us what 
to do. Our young people have not 
the beginning of an idea of life when 
they leave us. Something is wrong. 
Help us to find out what it is.” 

But the early American ideal was 
exactly this—to develop a plan of 
education which should conduce to 
the “accelerating improvability of 
the race,” as Horace Mann ex- 
pressed it; which should send out 
our youth, as another fine educator 
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said, “strong physically, mentally, 
and morally, better pre- 
pared to take up the duties of active 
life or of higher education, more 
loyal to their country, more in sym- 
pathy with humanity, and more 
ready to co-operate with others in 
all worthy undertakings,’—‘“ready” 
to quote Mann again, “to contend 
for the right and to die for the 
right.” 

That we have not fully attained to 
this ideal, we are bound to confess; 
and under such circumstances it 
matters little that the college waits 
for a constantly increasing number 
of young people each year. In the 
true college, to be sure, the studies 
are more closely related, so that 
those who may undertake work 
there may begin to understand the 
oneness of all knowledge and the 
significance of student effort. They 
should develop there an all-round 
culture that will be broad and sound 
basis for whatever specialization, 
whatever life,—home, business, or 
professional,—the future may bring. 
But as has been already objected, 
not even the ideal college can take 
the youth fresh from the average 
high school of to-day, with his “half- 
cynical” notions of life, “his air of 
satisfaction with a ‘completed’ edu- 
cation”—I am quoting again—his 
confirmed habit of task-service, of 
depending upon another to assign 
in definite detail just what work he 
is to set himself to do, where he may 
find it and how he shall do it,— 
this boy with no other interest in 
college work than to cover the 
years with creditable showings until 
another graduation day when an- 
other scroll shall be awarded,—if 
the secondary school sends out such 
a boy, not even the ideal college, 
true to its best conception of its 
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function, can impress its proper in- 
fluence upon matter so poorly pre- 
pared. Moreover according to these 
same alert critics of the educational 
world, few of our colleges are ideal. 
There are not even many so-called 
school-colleges, where inadequate 
school training can be properly sup- 
plemented. And in the average col- 
lege, university methods are so far 
projected down into the institutional 
life that the student is distracted, 
his energies dissipated, his general 
culture arrested that specialization 
may be earlier begun, the sooner to 
fit him for his life work. Ambitious 
to save to itself the largest possible 
number of students, the college 
emulates its nearest university, in 
the number of electives offered, in 
its methods of instruction, in the 
general freedom granted to its stu- 
dents, and the lack of incentive to 
self-control and dignity. Social 
functions are multiplied and obliga- 
tions that belong to later conditions 
are grafted upon college life. So the 
really best opportunity in life for 
unifying knowedge, for settling and 
giving definite direction to convic- 
tions, is lost in a sort of forcing 
process, both unatural and unprofit- 
able; and as boys and girls come 
from secondary schools unready 
either for further training in college, 
or for life-work of any large earnest- 
ness, even so young men and women 
go through college with no sense 
that the whole work, in all its 
phases, is worth less than nothing 
if it does not make them noble citi- 
zens, teachers of all wisdom, what- 
ever their special calling may be, in- 
telligent patriots, clear-headed 
judges of men, books, and things; 
if in other words it does not lead out, 
in beautiful perfection, the divine 
qualities latent within them. 
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“Coiled up in this institution,” 
Horace Mann said of good schools, 
“as in a spring, there is a vigor 
whose uncoiling may wheel the 
spheres.” “The interest of our 
time,” George William Curtis said, 
“is not that of mere study, of sound 
scholarship as an end, of good books 
for their own sake, but of education 
as a power in human affairs, of edu- 
cated men as an influence in the 
commonwealth.” It profits nothing 
to the student to prepare a lesson for 


the teacher who assigned it, 
for class honor, or even for 
the sake of knowledge itself. That 


is but to make of himself but a 
senseless sieve, or a target, more 
conspicuous as more learned. As 
Newman says, the man must be 
above his knowledge, not under it. 
Otherwise it will load and oppress 
him. 

Of course then it is wide of the 
mark to introduce college methods 
into secondary schools, as it is to 
adopt university ideals into college 
life. The difficulty is not that the 
formal side has been too much ex- 
aggerated in the secondary school, 
but rather that we have in measure 
failed to realize and appropriate the 
value of form in development. 
Form is divinely appointed as the 
interpreter of life to us. Even the 
human body is a mechanism. But 
since self-education is the acknowl- 
edged high end of all effort, and only 
as one gains the power of self-train- 
ing can he have influence over na- 
ture and over man, without which 
existence is vain, then into all our 
formal training should be breathed a 
compelling life to shape all results 
according to high ideals. So the 
divine spirit in man freely and fully 
expressed would ultimately make 
his body perfect in beauty and 
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“power and developing function. 


The school is not a new set of in- 
fluences in the life of the child. It 
simply supplements work already 
begun in the home. Self-direction, 


. begun in the family life, is strength- 


ened and confirmed in the school. 
In the necessity for quiet the child 
learns self-control; in the necessity 
for order and regularity, he learns 
unquestioning obedience ; in associa- 
tion and co-operation with others 
under formal regulation he might 
learn those habits of altruism 
which would help him at once to 
grasp the principles which underlie 
society and would make for his own 
highest happiness and that of others. 
Nor are these necessities here any 
more than in the home imposed as 
mere form, but revealed, rather, as a 
high possibility of pleasure. In 
truth, they are practically, under 
ideal teaching, discovered by the 
child himself as the best and most 
profitable self-expression. Alas that 
he does not always thus translate 
these external habits into habits of 
mind and will, for it means that as 
Americans we are losing sense of 
the value of an obedient spirit, of 
the giving of self that others may 
realize a broader experience. As 
teachers, we do not use these forms 
of school life in a way to create in 
others a spirit of order, of prompt- 
ness and precision. The routine it- 
self is emphasized, becoming a sort 
of horror, rather than a developer 
of creative power, whereas a glimpse 
of the significance, the informing 
life, in each case, would compel 
pleasure in even external things. 
The soldier loves his drill; it is the 
very spirit of his life. 

Why should not the school im- 
press finally, for good and all, these 
habits which just as surely make 


for ultimate success because they 
can but lead to a continually in- 
creasing power of self-development? 
Though imposed from without, in 
so far as they are genuine, out of the 
larger experience of the world, that 
is, they yet tend to form life im- 
pulses as if real and personal, based 
on individual experience. There is 
more danger to-day from too little 
than from too much form in train- 
ing; otherwise we must say that ex- 
perience is no safe key to life, or 
else that from us who have gained it, 
the young have no right to claim 
as much of it as will help them with- 
out loss of time or strength to right 
“energy of position.” No time can 
be spared in high school and acad- 
emy for trespassing college func- 
tions, such as open electives, college 
athletics, elaborate commencements, 
and such things. The child is not 
the man, and as “father of the man” 
he has enough to do in his academic 
years to get his powers formed and 
settled, simply ready for the man’s 
work. Even in the college the value 
of a certain amount and kind of for- 
mal regulation cannot be over-esti- 
mated. The beautiful enthusiasm 
of youth still needs to be held to the 
stronger and broader ideals which 
only wisdom of experience can 
teach; to be set to using, at once 
and in various ways, the knowledge 
acquired, so to feel its power; under 
wise- guidance, to study more and 
more freely, with all the mind alive; 
to learn how to help generously and 
without affectation ; to find that just 
balance between the acquiring and 
the imparting functions which 
brings health and saves the student 
from entering the wider social or- 
ganism outside as some hysterical 
demagogue, sentimental dreamer, or 
egotistical meddler. The young 
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man who can stand in those crowds 
beyond his college walls, whose 
clear, strong eye will not mind the 
smoke of raging criticism because 
his convictions have been estab- 
lished through habits implying ex- 
perience, whose aim will be straight 
and true and mightily convincing, 
is the one who has caught the full 
meaning of his school opportunities 
first; through proper submission to 
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form has learned how to direct and 
control and marshal and use all the 
knowledge he has gained, and all 
possibilities of knowledge. On that 
account he is instantly sensitive to 
the light touch of an invisible hand, 
to a voice always saying “Declare.” 
Whatever he knows has become 


part of him and the world’s need is 
satisfied when he speaks, for in all 
his living he is himself a revelation 
of truth. 


One Walked With Me 


By Cora A. Matson DOLson 


One walked with me! though at the time 
I did not know him there; 

Soft grew the sweet bells’ nearing chime 
Upon the dew-spilled air. 


My heart thrilled past the miles I deemed 
Between us on that night, 

Soul to my soul lay bare, it seemed, 
On Faith’s converging height. 


We walk alone! 


To other eyes 


Though side by side to-day, 
Before us each a steep path lies 
Where rocks rise in the way. 


We walk alone, with all the hurt 
Of anguished, home-sick heart, 
Though but a growth of bitter-wort 

Keeps our two paths apart. 


HARBOR OF VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


Vera Cruz, Past and Present 


By G. F. 


ANY a grizzled old sea cap- 
tain has stood on the deck of 
his vessel loaded with a pre- 

cious cargo bound for Vera Cruz, 
and cursed the “northers’” that 
whipped the sea into foam, render- 
ing a landing absolutely impossible; 
many an anxious wife in the little 
city has sent up earnest petitions 
that the same “northers” might 
drive from her remaining dear ones 
the dread and deadly yellow fever. 
And so it.is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. But the winds will 
blow and drive away the “vomito” 
whether the port be unprotected or 
safe. Progressive and commercial 
Mexico, realizing that the swearing 
of the sea captains and the subse- 
quent wrecking of their cargoes 
within hailing distance of port were 
from every point of view undesir- 


able, started over twenty years ago 
to make the improvements that the 
present year has seen completed. 
Now a vessel can ride out in safety 
within the protected port with the 
most violent norther raging. The 
old seadogs can mockingly say with 
fear: “Blow, winds, and crack your 
cheeks !” 

A rough reception awaited the 
traveler who approached Vera Cruz 
by sea some dozen years ago. In 
the first place, his curiosity and per- 
haps anxiety were aroused on ship 
by the tales told of this spot where 
hot climate diseases hold high car- 
nival, Then, on drawing near to 
port, he saw the city stretching its 
low line along the glittering water’s 
edge as if the palm of a rough giant 
hand had been laid upon it with irre- 
sistible force, flattening it into the 
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burning sand, scorched, sluggish, 
sinister. On sighting the vessel, 
numerous little boats would go 
bouncing out to meet it, now bal- 
anced on the crest of a roller, now 
swept from sight in the hollow 
trough. On and on the brave little 
specks would fight their way, cuffed 
and tossed aside by the buffeting 
waves, until at last they would 
reach the vessel and begin a task 
that required the strength of an 
athlete and the agility of a gymnast. 
The Mississippi roustabouts are 
good pack horses, but what they 
would do in a little feather of a boat 
with a Saratoga trunk on their 
shoulders is a matter that can readi- 
ly be conjectured. A journal of those 
times speaks in the highest terms of 
the dexterity with which the boat- 
men would steer and throw the 
lines, standing all the time as if a 
part of the tiny boat that rocked up 
and down, flinging itself against the 
ship and then far out into the ocean. 
Occasionally a trunk or valise would 
become unruly and hasten to plunge 
down into the water when a vigor- 


ous fishing would ensue till at last 
a dripping mass of ruined finery 
would be towed in... Passengers 
were so roughly treated by wind, 
weather, and wriggling seamen that 
it took about a day to get back to 
their normal condition. | 

Now the facilities for handhng 
passengers and freight are what 
Vera Cruz has longed for with its 
whole heart ever since the time 
when its stout-hearted godfather, 
Cortez, made a bonfire of his ships 
and started merrily on his inland 
trip, leaving a handful-of his fol- 
lowers to watch and nurture the 
growth of the infant encumbered 
with the long name, Villa Rica de la 
Vera Cruz (The Rich City of the 
True Cross). The infant had a good 
lively childhood, many of the bold 
and swaggering pirates that infested 
the high seas coming often to the 
little, solitary harbor. In 1568 these 
buccaneers looted it, and a little over 
a century later their grandchildren 
returned and duplicated the deed. 
In 1618 a fire swept over it, leaving 
little of the city that in its short ex- 
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‘SELLING TO TOURISTS THROUGH CAR WINDOWS, 


BETWEEN ORIZABA AND VERA CRUZ 


istence had been moved three times. 
In 1823 the Spaniards bombarded 
it, when the Mexicans were strug- 
gling for their independence. The 
French came along in 1838 and bat- 
tered at ‘it again, and theAmericans 
held off only nine years longer. 
General Scott, however, did not at- 
tempt to run right into the city’s 
hostile mouth that was wide 
stretched in eager expectation, but 
quietly slipping around he attacked 
it from the rear and captured it. 
Two years before our Civil War 
broke out, General Miramon had 
President Juarez cooped up here, 
the latter carrying the government 
around with him like a souvenir 
cane or a bunch of rare photographs. 
During the Civil War times the Im- 
perialists held the place, until the 
death of Maximilian restored it to 
the Mexicans. Such are a few of 
the disasters by land and the attacks 
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by sea that it has survived, and still 
it lives on, bitten by fleas, tormented 
by mosquitoes, and harried by the 
plague that will hardly give it a 
chance to lift its sick head and look 
out on the sun-kissed seas that 
stretch out hazy and dreamy beyond 
the never-to-be-forgotten fortress of 
San Juan de Ulloa. The Spanish 
rulers have dumped their dollars on 
this coral reef. One of them, eager 
to behold this costly pile, called for 
a telescope and peered long from a 
towering window in the reasonable 
hope of seeing his fortunes dotting 
the western horizon. It is a grim 
old fortress to look upon. Of 
course it is. Did you ever see a 
fortress of any size and age that 
wasn't grim? There’s nothing very 
inspiring in a position out on a reef 
a mile from ferra firma, but only an 
inch from the shining sides of a 
man-eating shark that has plenty of 
big brothers not far distant that are 
able to provide for themselves. No, 
nor is it a cheering task to watch 
from day to day hopeless prisoners 
as they drag out a “five year’s death 
in life,”’. pacing their slimy, drip- 
ping, darkened dungeons. But 
enough for the nonce of this old 
Bastile with its walls a dozen feet 
in thickness and its cannon that 
would mean death to the men rash 
enough to fire them. 

The statement was about to be 
made some time ago that the harbor 
improvements of the last two dec- 
ades have drained the Mexican 
treasury of about thirty millions. 
The problem with which the gov- 
ernment had to grapple was how to 
convert the open roadstead of Vera 
Cruz into a protected harbor by 
means of artificial defenses com- 
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bined with natural features. The 
natural features were the coral reefs 
partly encircling the bay. While 
formerly they were a menace to 
safety, they have how been made a 
stronghold and protection. On the 
north were two reefs, La Caleta 
near the shore and La Gallega six 
hundred meters, or about six hun- 
dred and fifty yards, out in the Gulf. 
On the south were two nearly simi- 
lar reefs. The Gallega reef is the 


bor safe it was necessary to close 
the gap between the Caleta and Gal- 
lega reefs. Plans were drawn by 
Captain Eads for the improvement 
of the harbor, and August*10, 1882 
saw the first block laid. Changes 
were afterward made in the original 
plans by Engineer Thiers, a repre- 
sentative of a French firm that later 
took up the work. In the course of 
time the contract was passed over 
to Messrs. S. Pearson & Son. of 


ZOPILOTES AROUND THE “JIM CROW WAGON,” VERA CRUZ 


most important of all, extending op- 
posite the city for a distance of near- 
ly a mile. The bay enclosed by 
these four reefs was completely ex- 
posed to the north and northeast 
winds. When a heavy norther set 
in, the waters from the Gulf came 
Swirling in through the narrow pas- 
sage between the Gallega and Cale- 
ta reefs, sweeping the bay with re- 
doubled fury. The only shelter for 
vessels was to the lee of the castle 
of San Juan de Ulloa that stands on 
the Gallega reef. To render the har- 


London. They have seen the gigan- 
tic undertaking through to a suc- 
cessful completion. 

The magnitude of the project can 
be realized when it is considered 
that two million metric tons of stone 
and concrete went into the construc- 
tion of the port works; that seven 
million cubic yards of sand were 
dredged up, and incidentally a rare 
collection of rusty bayonets and 
sabres, with now and then an arque- 
buse and a handful of doubloons— 
pocket histories of a stormy past. 
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A GROUP OF MEXICAN CHILDREN 


Consider also that the protected 
harbor has an area of over five hun- 
dred acres and that the area of the 
reclaimed land that can be utilized 
for countless purposes is half that 
of the harbor. The total length of 
the breakwaters is over two miles, 
while the total length of town quays 
built of masonry is even still greater. 
The works will not be long in pay- 
ing for their cost. The reduction of 
cost in freight charges, insurance, 
and expense of unloading cannot be 
less than $2 a ton. By means of 
the terminal facilities something 
like two thousand tons of freight 
can be handled every working day. 
It doesn't take very many pieces of 
paper to figure out just how long it 
will take the savings to amount to 
thirty millions. And furthermore 
there is very little probability that 
the destruction of vessels in the har- 
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bor will ever duplicate the appalling 
losses of vessels and lives that were 
once regarded by the people of Vera 
Cruz as necessary evils like the yel- 
low fever. The traveller in Mexico 
will hear all over the Republic about 
this yellow fever, yet when he 
reaches the real scene of action he 
might not hear or see anything to in- 
dicate the presence of the pestilence. 

The cleaning of the streets, one of 
the most important considerations 
in keeping down the plague, is for 
the most part in charge of a class of 
laborers that are patient and indus- 
trious, that never go on a strike, 
and who never object to working 
over hours; these exemplary labor- 
ers are the zopilotes, ghoulish look- 
ing turkey-buzzards that always 
keep a sharp lookout for toothsome 
morsels. The law protects them 
and in return they ask for no better 
quarters than the domes of the old 
cathedral, but even here they do not 
enjoy perfect peace for often when 
they have settled themselves com- 
fortably to snooze and dream of un- 
discovered tender tid-bits just 
around some seemingly familiar 
corner, the cracked, discordant bells 
as if angrily scolding them, throw 
into confusion all their sweet vis- 
ions, and hopes of finding the right 
street number where the morsel 
lurks, vanish forever. 

Nowhere in all Mexico is the 
noonday siesta more faithfully ob- 
served than at Vera Cruz. It is a 
common saying that only dogs and 
Americans walk in the sun, imply- 
ing that during the heated portion 
of the day they do not conform to 
the national custom of taking a rest 
after the not over arduous duties of 
the morning. During these noon- 
day hours the mathematically cor- 
rect streets are deserted, the white 
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screens of curtains hang heavily, 
and the vultures circle lazily around 
over the drowsy Alameda. Present- 
ly the old town will wake again, the 
natty clerks will come to the stores 
and lounge about the doorways 
waiting languidly for customers. 
And then when the longer shadows 
fall from the towering campaniles 
and the incongruous electrics sput- 
ter and blaze forth, the scene has 
been changed to one of tropical 
beauty and brilliance. Nature's 
own fans, the whispering palms, 
gently sway their wide arms. The 
black-eyed belles out on dress 
parade, march and countermarch 
with quickened step and laughing 
tongue. Under the portals at little 
tables men sip and smoke and while 
the hours away. 

A muffled figure, with blanket and 
sombrero nearly meeting, steals by 
and shrinks away to a dark corner. 
The bright lights are bad for such a 
one; they mar his plans, ruin his 
eyesight, and cause his hand to for- 
get its cunning, and mayhap they 
serve to transport him to yonder 
island prison where the tall ships 
with waving spars are riding at 
anchor. Should he fare thus, per- 
haps a pair of anxious eyes may in 
the long afternoons catch from the 
shore a glimpse of a hand extended 
from a grated casement, as above 
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ALONG A SIDE STREET 


the splashing of the waves is heard 
the faint echo of a cry the deep has 
drowned. And the phantom Ship 
of. all her Hopes may vanish with 
the close of day when 


“The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Off shoots the spectre-park.” 
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He of the Faint Heart 


By CHARLES KEMBLE 


66 ABE LEWIS Il be swing- 
t: in’ afore sundown, you can 
take my word for it, Mr. 
Benton,” said William of the cross- 
roads store to a slim, pale young fel- 
low who paced nervously up and 
down before the counter. “And 
serve the varmint right,” he added, 
turning to wait upon a white whisk- 
ered little old man who had just 
entered the store with a kerosene 
can in one hand and a molasses jug 
in the other. “Howdy Burd? 
What you think about it?” 

“Eh?” said the old fellow, drop- 
ping the kerosene can on the 
counter and placing the hand thus 
disengaged to his ear. 

“I say, Cabe Lewis is goin’ to 
swing to-day, and serve him right,” 
roared Williams. 

“Jackson an’ his crowd come nigh 
to runnin’ me down up the road,” 
complained the old fellow. “My 
hearin’s bad, you know’’—this for 
Benton’s benefit—‘“an’ they caught 
me at the turn nigh Stover’s. I 
reckon they'll get the nigger.” 

Williams chuckled. “It'd be fun- 
ny if they didn’t with that crowd,” 
he observed. “He hadn’t much of a 
start, you know.” 

“If my rheumatics wasn’t so bad 
I’d ’o’ gone with ’em. I ain’t helped 
to string up a nigger sence 89. You 
remember that Mose Weston—an 
ornery cuss!” 

“Reckon | ought to. I could hear 
him yellin’ from here.” Williams 
turned to Benton. “I reckon you 
don’t prove of the way we handle 


these niggers, Mr. Benton?” he 
said. “Now do you?” 

“We are not accustomed to it in 
the North,” said the young fellow 
earnestly. ‘There seems to be too 
much chance of getting the wrong 
man. Mayn’t they be mistaken in 
this case, Mr. Williams?” 

“No,” replied Williams emphati- 
cally. ‘“Leastwise it ain’t likey. 
Old man Taylor says Cabe wasn’t 
down in the cornfield where he 
ought to been ‘tween one an’ two, 
and Becky Taylor seen him makin’ 
tracks toward Jackson’s place. Becky 
thought her pa’d sent him up to the 
village but the old man says not. 
Then Mis’ Jackson she says ’twas 
him an’ you surely don’t want better 
evidence than that, eh? Mis’ Jack- 
son’s eyesight ain’t bad an’ she 
ought to know, I reckon. Lucky 
for Mis’ Jackson that Jim Rollins 
an’ Sam Compton happened along 
that way an’ scared the nigger off 
or I reckon he’d ’a’ got the money.” 

“Did they see him?” asked Ben- 
ton. 

“No. He jumped out the back 
winder an’ run through the brush 
afore they got up to the cabin. But 
Mis’ Jackson she described him an’ 
Jim Rollins says ‘Bob Taylor’s new 
yaller nigger, or I’m a sinner,’ he 
says. ‘“That’s the man—that’s the 
man! I was wonderin’ where I’d 
seen him afore,’ says Mis’ Jackson, 
all excited of course. An’ she went 
all over it again an’ described Cabe 
from his wool down. Rollins and 
Compton got the men together an’ 
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it ain’t more’n ten minutes gone 
since they went by here, Mark Jack- 
son in the lead. They was three 
ropes in the crowd an’ I reckon they 
ain’t no doubt as the county’ll be 
shet of Cabe Lewis afore sundown. 
Anything else, Burd? Goin’, Mr. 
Benton ?” 

Benton nodded and left the store. 
Unhitching his horse, a fine, large, 
clean-limbed bay, he mounted and 
rode down the pike toward the cabin 
of Sims Wilson. 

“If you’re wantin’ Sims Wilson, 
he’s with the crowd huntin’ the nig- 
ger,” Williams shouted after him. 

Benton nodded abstractedly and 
continued on. In his eyes was a 
troubled look. The son of a Phila- 
delphia lumber merchant, whose 
early operations in timber had made 
his name well known through a con- 
siderable part of the South, Benton’s 
two years after leaving college were 
spent in his father’s office, when the 
state of his health making a change 
imperative, Benton senior had sent 
the young man south under the 
. guardianship of Chambers, an ex- 
pert timber buyer long in his em- 
ploy. Following Chambers’ instruc- 
tions, Benton was to make a final 
effort to contract for the grove of 
spruce trees owned by Sims Wilson, 
and had started from the village con- 
fident of his ability to close the deal. 
He had been three months in the 
neighborhood and in this end of the 
county had a considerable acquaint- 
ance among the small farmers, 
whose original contempt for the 
young fellow’s seeming effeminacy 
had for the most part disappeared 
with their recognition of his un- 
affected honesty of purpose. 

A mile farther on, Benton met a 
body of horsemen who had crossed 
a clearing to the road. At their head 


rode Mark Jackson, the husband of 
the woman who had been threatened 
early in the afternoon. Across the 
pommel of his saddle was a rifle and 
most of the men were similarly 
armed. Behind him rode Rollins, 
Compton, Sims Wilson, Bob Taylor 
and perhaps twenty-five others. In 
the eyes of a few burned the stern, 
unconquerable wrath of strong 
men, in the eyes of the many 
lurked the blood-thirst of the vicious. 
At least so it seemed to Benton. 
Several flasks were put into active 
circulation as the cavalcade halted. 

“You ain’t seen a yaller nigger, 
Mr. Benton, have you?” asked Jack- 
son. “Five foot nine, I reckon. 
Limps a bit on his left foot. Blue 
overalls out at the knees an’ a black 
shirt. Bob Taylor’s new yaller nig- 
ger. We reckon he ain't far from 
here.” 

“IT haven’t seen him,” replied Ben- 
ton. 

“Which way you been ridin’?” 

“Straight out from the village. I 
didn’t get off the pike.” 

“When’'d you leave the village?” 
asked Rollins, suspiciously. 

“About an hour ago. I’ve been 
back there at William’s for twenty 
minutes.” 

Jackson and the mob spurred 
ahead and soon disappeared in a 
cloud of dust. Benton forged slowly 
along, loosely sitting his saddle, his 
bridle rein slack. Shortly afterward 
he drew up before the cabin of Sims 
Wilson. At the door stood a gaunt, 
grey-haired woman of fifty in a 
grease-stained calico gown, one 
thin, sinewy hand shading her eyes 
as she looked after the galloping 
horsemen. 

“I saw your husband up the road, 
Mrs. Wilson,” he said, as he dis- 
mounted, “and I guess I’ll wait here, 
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if I may, and see if he gets back be- 
fore dark.” 

“Don’t know why you can’t” said 
the woman. “Wilson’ll be back just 
as soon as they ketch that ornery 
Cabe Lewis but not afore. I know 
Wilson. Reckon you heard about 
Mis’ Jackson ?” 

“Yes,” replied Benton, absently. 
“An unfortunate affair.” 

“An’ might ’a’ been a sight more 
unfortunate if that pesky nigger had 
got a chance to use his club afore 
he was scared off. I reckon he 
knowed Jackson had that money in 
the cabin. Now if you'll step in an’ 
make yourself at home I'll move 
along—if you don’t mind?” 

“Not at all,” said Benton, “I’ll sit 
here by the door and have a smoke.” 

“You see,” continued the woman, 
apologetically, “my daughter, Mis’ 
Powers—her as lives down by the 
creek bottom yonder—she’ll have a 
fit soon’s she hears about this, she’s 
so nervous an’ scared of niggers; an’ 
I reckoned as how I’d just run over 
an’ cheer her up a mite.” 

“That’s quite right, Mrs. Wilson,” 
said the young fellow. “Don’t let 
me detain you!” 

“I just drawed a bucket of water 
from the spring; you'll find it on the 
table back of the door there if you 
want a drink. Make yourself right 
at home, now; Wilson’ll be back just 
as soon as they get shet of that nig- 
ger,” said the woman as she moved 
off. 

Benton nodded. Sitting at the 
open door he was already deep in 
thought. He drew a pipe and a 
pouch of tobacco from his pocket 
but immediately replaced them. 

Another man hunt! Above was 
the blue vault of a perfect day. To 
the East, to the West—everywhere 
a thousand visible evidences of a 


glorious land. The chirping of 
birds, the drone of a bee fell upon 
his ear. A toad hopped lazily 
through the dust of the road. Yon- 
der through the trees came the glint 
of a laggard creek. Nature in its as- 
pect of beautiful peace, and in the 
homes of the people women crouched 
fearfully, and the voices of children 
hushed with an unknown dread! 
And somewhere close at hand a 
breathless negro skulked, terror 
clutching at his guilty heart and a 
maddened mob at his heels! 

Benton’s sensitive soul sickened 
at the thought, and as his active 
imagination brought before his 
mind’s eye the closing scenes of the 
probable tragedy of that summer’s 
day a shudder shook his slender 
frame and something akin to per- 
sonal fear came over him—the fear 
of one who confronts the possibility 
of a chance to do a brave thing even 
while realizing his probable incapa- 
city for the deed. Ten weeks before 
he had stumbled upon a band of 
lynchers. When he had come upon 
them they were just placing the 
noose over the head of a trembling 
negro, and Benton stayed until the 
end. Again and again in the weeks 
that followed had he lived through 
the dread scene. The cries of the 
negro rang in his ears accusingly. 
Perhaps he was innocent! Perhaps 
if he—Benton—had reasoned with 
the mob he might have induced 
them’ to let the law avenge them. 
Instead of which he had stood there 
silent, fearful, fascinated, horror- 
stricken, timid! With the uncon- 
querable timidity of a weak man, he 
told himself bitterly. God help a 
coward! 

A distant shout brought him to 
his feet. Half a mile or more to the 
East, over near the creek-bottom, 
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men were thrashing through a corn- 
field. Here and there horses were 
tethered. High up in a tall tree at 
one end of the field hung a man who 
seemed to be wildly gesticulating. 
His shouts appeared to bring the 
scattered mob to the foot of the tree, 
which the man at its top now quick- 
ly descended. Then followed what 
Benton easily conjectured to be an 
excited consultation, which quickly 
ended. Away dashed the party in 
one general direction, with the ex- 
ception of the man who had been in 
the tree; he ran rapidly to a point 
where a woman, seated astride a 
horse and leading another by the 
bridle was approaching. 

“Mrs. Jackson, probably,” thought 
Benton. “Evidently she means to 
be in at the finish.” 

Benton’s gaze wandered. Sud- 
denly he started violently. There, 
where the clearing stopped at a 
clump of spruce—through the brush 
—a man was creeping! A wooly 
head beneath which peered a pair 
of wide rolling eyes, darted through 
the border of the brush and was 
quickly withdrawn. The long bat- 
tling spirit of a courageous ancestry 
leaped through the veins of the 
young fellow. Spurred by an un- 
controllable impulse Benton sprang 
from the doorway and ran toward 
the crouching figure. 

“Cabe Lewis!” he cried. “This 
way! Quick!” The negro’s form 
straightened. Benton had nearly 
crossed the clearing. 

“Come!” he cried. “I’ll do what I 
can for you.” 

The negro stepped into the open. 
He wore a black shirt and blue over- 
alls worn through at the knees. He 
limped a little on his left foot and 
otherwise filled Jackson’s descrip- 
tion of the hunted man. 


Benton turned and ran for the 
cabin, the other following. Down 
the road came a shout and turning 
Benton saw that one of the mob, a 
quarter of a mile away, had spied 
them. At the door of the cabin the 
negro hesitated, panting. From his 
brow great drops of sweat rolled un- 
heeded into his bulging eyes. He 
was trembling violently. Against 
the dark red of his lolling tongue 
his teeth gleamed in white perfec- 
tion. Benton transformed and mas- 
terful, drew him into the cabin and 
rapidly bolted the door. Then he 


‘ turned upon the negro. 


“Cabe Lewis,” he thundered, “did 
you do this thing?” 

Twice the negro tried to speak but 
no sound came from his thick nerve- 
less lips. Then, “Foah Gawd, 
Marse, Ah didn’t,” he said. 

“But you were seen going toward 
Jackson’s place about one o’clock.” 

“Leave me ’splain, Marse,” said 
the negro earnestly. “Ah thought 
Marse Taylor ’d went to de village 
an’ Ah wanted to sleep. A’m a lazy 
niggah. So Ah done goes up ’mong 
de trees an’ Ah went sound ’sleep. 
An’ as Ah was comin’ back to de 
cornfield Ben Martin seed me an’ he 
said as how Marse Jackson an’ de 
riders was a huntin’ me. An’ Ah 
ast him what for an’ he done told 
me. An’ Ah was so scart, Marse, 
Ah—Ah—” 

The negro’s voice broke. He had 
spoken with a rare intensity. Ben- 
ton’s eyes looked through him. 

“Marse,” said the negro solemly, 
“Ah ain’t laid eyes on Mis’ Jackson 
t'day. Foah.Gawd Ah ain’t!” 

Down the road came the near 
yells of the lynchers, like the baying 
of a pack of hounds nearing their 
prey. “Stay where you are,” com- 
manded Benton, drawing the revol- 
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ver which he was reluctantly car- 
rying on the recommendation of 
Chambers. Thirty yards away ran 
Sims Wilson. Through the spruce 
grove darted Jim Rollins, Sam 
Compton, and a dozen of the mob. 
Jackson and a score of followers ap- 
peared from the opposite timber. 
Up the road galloped the horse 
carrying the woman. Benton’s revol- 
ver reached the chest level of the 
nearest man. 

“Stop there, Wilson!” he com- 
manded. In blank amazement Wil- 
son halted. 

“Wall I’m durned!” he said. “An’ 
at the door of my own shack, too. 
Why I reckon I’ll—” The man was 
roaring angrily now. 

“Just a moment, Wilson,” inter- 
rupted Benton. “—” 

“What do this mean, Benton?” 
shouted Jackson, advancing. Round 
him surged the mob. | 

“It means that I shoot the first 
man that passes that stump!” cried 
Benton. “Listen to me, men. Cabe 
Lewis is in there and he can’t get 
out. He’s yours when you choose 
to riddle me and get him. So it isn’t 
going to hurt you to let me say a 
few words. Cabe says he hasn’t 
laid eyes on Mrs. Jackson to-day, 
and I’m staking my life on the truth 
of that. Before God, men, I think 
there’s a mistake.” 

“There ain’t no mistake,” shrieked 
the woman, who had dismounted 
and joined the mob. “Cabe Lewis’s 
the nigger that tried to murder me. 
Reckon I ought to know.” 

“The woman’s right,” said Jack- 
son. “Benton you ain’t got no call 
to block this game. Besides ’taint 
safe. You hear me!” 

“I know it, Jackson. But hear 
me a moment. For the love of God 
don’t bring murder on your souls! 


Let the law take its course. If 
Cabe Lewis is guilty, the law will 
punish him. If you have the shadow 
of a case against him, not all the 
lawyers in the county can save him.” 

“That’s right, I reckon,” jeered a 
red-haired giant behind Jackson. 
“Ner all the counter-jumpers in 
Philadelphy.” 

“Mr. Taylor,” continued Benton, 
“you've hired Cabe Lewis and you 
know him better than the rest of 
these men. What kind of a nigger 
did you think he was?” 

An old man standing near the 
woman shuffled uneasily. 

“Wall, I reckon I might say as I 
was the most s’prised man in the 
county when I[ heard tell what 
Cabe’d been up to,” he drawled. 
“He was powerful lazy an’ a shift- 
less sort of a cuss, but I’d reckoned 
he was a harmless, good-natured 
sort of a critter. Howsomever you 
can’t never tell what a nigger’s goin’ 
to do. Besides he weren’t down in 
the cornfield where I’d set him to 
work an’ my daughter Becky seen 
him makin’ tracks fer Jackson’s.”’ 

The angry murmuring of the 
crowd grew louder, and those at 
the rear pressed the men in the van 
impatiently. 

“Yes,” cried Benton. “And up 
above the cornfield toward Jack- 
son’s cabin is a little clump of trees 
which makes a good hiding place 
for a lazy nigger who would ratker 
sleep than work. And Cabe thought 
you had gone away for the after- 
noon, Mr. Taylor, so he made tracks 
for that place! He went there and 
slept. That wasn’t right of course, 
but you wouldn’t hang a nigger for 
shirking his work on a hot afternoon, 
would you? He went here and slept 
and the first he knew that you men 
were after him was when Ben Mar- 
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tin met him sneaking back to the 
cornfield. Ben told him and he ran. 
Of course he ran. There isn’t a nig- 
ger in the county, guilty or innocent, 
who wouldn’t run if he heard a mob 
of white men were after him. You 
all know that. 

“Course you seen Cabe sleepin’, 
Benton?” sneered Rollins. “Or 
p’raps you just heard him snore up 
there in the trees, an’ knowed it 
was Cabe Lewis a sleepin’ there 
peaceful like?” The mob laughed 
derisively. Benton moistened his 
lips nervously. 

“IT reckon you don’t know much 
about niggers, Benton,” drawled 
Compton. “You better confine your 
attention to buyin’ timber.” 

“Let’s rush the kid,” shouted an- 
other. “He dassent shoot.” 

“Benton,” roared Jackson, cock- 
ing his rifle threateningly, “it’s about 
time you got out o’ there. This 
county is a goin’ to be shet o' 
that nigger afore sundown, an’ [| 
reckon as how we'll give you about 
half a minute to get out o’ that 
door.” 

“Make it a minute, Jackson,” 
cried Benton, hoarsely. “Mrs. Jack- 
son, you’re a woman and a mother. 
You’re a good woman, I know. 
Cabe Lewis is a nigger but he is a 
man—a human being, just the same. 
If he dies at the hands of these men 
to-day, it is you who will be re- 
sponsible for his death. Do you 
know what that means? You may be 
mistaken in the man. You were 
scared. God knows you had a right 
to be scared. But you didn’t think 
of Cabe Lewis until Jim Rollins 
mentioned the man. You may be 
mistaken, Mrs. Jackson. It’s so 
easy to be mistaken in a nigger, you 
know. And if you will speak to 
them men I know—” 
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“I reckon if you'd trot the cuss 
out an’ stop palaverin’, Mis’ Jack- 
son’d identify him all right,” ob- 
served Sims Wilson. The woman 
had drawn herself up defiantly and 
advanced a few steps toward Ben- 
ton. 

“They ain't no doubt about it,” 
she said. “Reckon I ought to know. 
When I ’scribed the critter to Jim 
Rollins an’ Sam Compton I wasn’t 
thinkin’ of Cabe Lewis, but soon’s 
Jim Rollins says ‘That’s ole man 
Taylor's new yaller nigger’, 
knowed that was the man. I was 
a standin’ at the door of my cabin 
when he come ‘long up the road an’ 
a tryin’ to rec’lect where I’d seen 
him afore. He had little pig’s eyes, 
an’ his ears stood out some, an’ his 
wool was cropped purty short, an’ 
he was yaller’n—” 

“That's Cabe Lewis all right, 
Mis’ Jackson,” interrupted someone. 
The mob was listening intently and 
the woman’s eyes flashed round the 
semi-circle of rough faces in con- 
scious pride of her audience. 

“Yes,” she continued, important- 
ly, “an’ he was about the size of 
Mace Walker there, an’ he had on 
a pair of blue jeans out at the knees, 
an’ a black shirt, an’ he was limpin’ 
a mite. An’ I remember now that as 
he come up to the cabin a grinnin’ 
I noticed as he had a couple of his 
upper teeth out in front, an’—” 

“What’s that?” roared old Bob 
Taylor. Benton trembled and 
laughed excitedly. 

“T said as how he had—” 

“You didn’t say afore as he had a 
couple o’ teeth out,” shouted Rol- 
lins angrily. 

“Jackson!” cried Benton. “Comp- 
ton—men—you hear what she 
says?” 

“Course they hear,” shouted the 
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woman furiously. “I said as how he 
had a couple of his upper teeth out 
in front, an’ I reckon I ought to—” 

“But, Mrs. Jackson,” said Benton 
eagerly, “Cabe Lewis hasn’t lost a 
tooth—at least not a front tooth. 
Unless I’m much mistaken he has 
as fine a set of teeth as there fs in 
the county.” 

The mob stood silent and open- 
mouthed. The woman’s jaw fell 
and for a moment she looked steadi- 
ly at the young fellow in the door- 
way. Then: 

“I reckon you're a liar,” she 
drawled. 

Benton turned quickly and the 
next moment was supporting the 
negro—dazed and ashen through 
the dull yellow of his skin—in the 
doorway. 

“That’s the nigger,” said the 
woman, instantly. The mob pressed 
round and peered closely at the 
trembling man now beyond the 
shadow of the door and in plainer 
view. 

“Show them your teeth,” com- 
manded Benton. Slowly the thick 
lips of the negro receded, showing 
two white, unbroken rows of splen- 
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did teeth. For a moment the silence 
was intense; then a deep sigh ran 
through the mob. The woman was 
the first to speak; reluctantly she 
drew away. 

“T reckon that ain’t the critter,” 
she said coolly. “He was a heftier 
nigger, anyhow!” 

The mob drew back and began 
talking in little groups. Jackson 
looked sheepishly at Benton and 
then turned to berate the woman 
who had walked over to her home. 
Benton, deathly pale »ut smiling 
was leaning heavily against the 
jamb of the door when Sims Wilson 
stepped up. * 

“You're looking some bad, Mr. 
Benton,” he said, solicitously. “I 
reckon a little peach brandy would 
do you no harm.” 

Benton staggered into the cabin, 
where the negro dropped to the 
floor before the young fellow and 
clasped his knees. His features were 
twitching and down his broad, yel- 
low face great tears were streaming. 

“That’s all right, Cabe,” said Ben- 
ton weakly. “That’s all right. And 
if you don’t mind, Wilson, I—I’ll 
make this drink a stiff one.” 


The Mocking Bird 


By ZiTeELLA COCKE 


O matchless Bird! whose song I heard in sunny days of childhood,— 
And never note like thine did float o’er meadow, brake or wildwood,— 
Scarce can I tell the wondrous spell new singers put upon me, 

Yet from thy thrall, the best of all, not for a moment won me. 


*Twas joy to hark the tuneful lark, from grassy bed upspringing, 

As he would run, to greet the sun, with his ecstatic singing, 

So shrill and clear, that far and near, it filled the sky above him, 

So wildly sweet, it were but meet that all the world should love him. 


The nightingales of England’s vales, in cloistered covert chanting, 

Like liquid notes of angel throats, my dreams are ever haunting. 

{mmortal song, that poured night long, where Grecian fountains glistened, 
Or sobbed its love, in moonlit grove, when Plato walked and listened. 


The bluebird’s glee, in bush and tree, that heralds Spring’s returning, 

Or cheers the lawn, when Summer’s gone, and Autumn’s fires are burning,— 
The shy cuckoo, with only two, blithe words to speak his gladness,— 

The mellow gush of, woodland thrush; that’s half in joy and sadness; 


Aye, these are dear to sight and ear, and gladden field and forest, 
Yet which may dare with thee compare, my proud imperial chorist! 
For choicest song of feathered throng, outpoured in richest measure, 
Is but a part of thy fine art, and thine exhaustless treasure. 


Alas! that name should thus defame a singer grandly royal, 

And of his song work grievous wrong to bird so leal and loyal! 
Rare polyglot, in sooth, but not a heartless imitator: 

Thine every tone is all thine own, the gift of thy Creator. 


What bird can say, by night or day, within thy gamut folden, 

At thy sweet will pours forth to fill the air with music golden. 

A trembling lyre, with passion’s fire, through dewy woodland ringing, 
A sweet-voiced flute, a liquid lute, to stars enraptured singing! 


Nor minion thou, thyself to vow as Summer’s gay attendant ; 

To season’s round thou hast not bound thy spirit independent; 

But art as free as zephyrs be, and when our need is sorest, 

How oft the heart with joy doth start to hear the strain thou pourest! 


Thou poet bird, had Keats but heard one stanza from thy story, 
What song divine thine own would shrine, in bright undying glory! 
And that fine soul, of airiest goal, who felt the lark’s elation, 

Had yet from thee learned rhapsody of loftier exultation! 


"Manda 


PART 1V 


A Matter of Discipline 


By JEANNETTE PEMBERTON 


HE winter had set in early, and 
was bending all its energies to 
keep the place it had frozen 

for its work, and make itself one 
long to be remembered. 

“I reckon folks are getting the 
‘good old-fashioned winter’ they’ve 
been growling after,” "Manda said, 
one snowy morning, as she watched 
the swift progress of a blinding 
storm. “They don’t seem to reelize 
that Providence knows when it’s 
time to make a change in His fash- 
ions. Just’z though He’d made a 
covenant with them. that there 
should be an exact number of snow- 
flakes every year, and the ground 
should freeze up and thaw out 
whenever the Farmer’s Almanac 
said it ought to! And the joke of it 
is that as soon’z they get the snow 
they’ve been bawling fot, they 
squirm up into a whining bunch 
‘cause ‘it’s so could!’ ” 

The wind stirred up gales in all 
quarters, and every quarter brought 
snow. Big purple clouds in the 
north broke and dropped soft, heavy 
flakes that soon piled up exquisite 
mounds of cold blue roundness; 
black masses hurrying from the 
west drove before them icy particles 
that cut deep, in the likeness of 
blizzards; grey eastern skies fell in 
sleet—piercing to bone and marrow, 
and covering the shivering earth 
with a coat of mail; while even the 


south wind wafted scurrying feathers 
swiftly onward, as if they were fly- 
ing north to avoid melting. 

Miss Mary’s house stood up in 
dazzling fields of frozen white; 
fences were lost; shrubs became 
soft, fluffy heaps, and the old ever- 
greens lifted heavy branches from 
the clinging weight and scattered it 
with sounding thuds on the ice be- 
neath. 

"Manda had bought a sled with 
which to amuse James William 
Johnson, as well as to assist in his 
education, and the little boy, who 
found the only joy in his life came 
through her means, often waded 
through drifts, chin-high, to spend 
the day with his friend. ’Manda 
was trying, in her queer, erratic way 
to make a man of the lad in spite of 
his “‘meachin’ father,’ and James 
William showed certain signs of 
improvement since his trip to the 
cemetery. ‘Manda _ occasionally 
“slid down hill” with him to give 
him the advantage of profitable com- 
panionship; and the occasions were 
well worth observation. Miss Mary 
was the only spectator, and the 
sight went far to divert and cheer 
her lonely days; the tall and bony 
figure with long limbs decorously 
stretched in front to “steer’—long, 
thin neck craned from side to side to 
“watch out for hummocks”’—one 
hand frantically waving to assist in 
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keeping the balance true—while the 
other clutched the rope and James 
William, who, tiny and demure, was 
perched on the lap of his protector. 

The spectacle had been unusually 
diverting one bitterly cold and slip- 
pery afternoon, and Miss Mary had 
quite regretted the fact that she was 
the only one privileged to enjoy it. 
She had seen ’Manda take the child 
on his sled as far as the gate on his 
way home, and had seized pen and 
paper to describe the scene to an ap- 
preciative friend, when, a half hour 
later, the door opened and ’Manda 
stood, pale and trembling in the en- 
trance. Miss Mary ran to meet her, 
and caught her as she staggered 
against the door. 

“TI hope you'll excuse me for com- 
ing into your parlor this way— 
but—” her last remnant of pluck 
gave out—she fell, this bulwark of 
strength, and lay in a dead faint at 
her mistress’s feet. 

Miss Mary could not have been 
much more surprised if one of the 
pillars of the piazza had given away. 
"Manda—the tower of refuge for 
weakness, the prop that always in- 
vited helplessness to lean and be up- 
held—had fallen! She was no light 
weight, but anxiety and sympathy 
assisted valiantly, and Miss Mary 
lifted the gaunt frame and laid it on 
the couch. Then she applied the 
natural remedies until the color 


crept back into ’Manda’s_ white 
cheeks and life to her limbs. 

“Good land! What am I doin’ 
here!” 


She tried to get up, but was pre- 
vented by a decided hand. 

“You're being taken care of.— 
What is the matter?” as a quiver of 
pain distorted the always cheerful 
face. “What has happened?” 

“You see I slipped on the ice— 
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like a lumbering idiot! And I 
couldn’t get up for quite a spell— 
Land!” another tremor distressed 
her. “I feel as if I'd broke some- 
thing! But I had to git in the house 
someway. You couldn’t be expected 
to come down the kitchen steps and 
hunt for a woman that’s usually had 
sense enough to stand on her legs 
without tottering. And the supper 
had to be got—oh, good land !—You 
must excuse me, ma’am, but some- 
thing does ketch me awf'ly. I'll 
have to join a Society for Bearing 
Bone-breaks, I reckon.” 

She tried to laugh, but the 
anguished failure was pathetic. 
Thanks to the blessings of modern 
inventions, the telephone soon called 
a surgeon, whom an automobile 
brought; and with the assistance of 
a trained nurse the broken arm and 
sprained ankle were made as com- 
fortable as possible. 

“If I’d even drempt that I was 
fated to bring all this burden on you, 
ma’am, I hope you know me well 
enough to b’lieve I'd ’a’ lay on the 
back steps till I froze stiff,” "Manda 
said to Miss Mary as she lay, ten- 
derly cared for, on the comfortable 
bed in her own room. “To think of 
me, stretched here like a queén, and 
you traipsing up and down stairs 
without a morsel of decent supper, 
makes me jest wish I’d had the sense 
to freeze out there alone, and save 
you all trouble.” 

“Nonsense, Manda! The ‘trouble’ 
would have beeu much more. It 
would have been extremely trying 
and unpleasant.” 

“Not so lasting as this, though,” 
with a groan. 

“Nonsense! Now don’t part with 
all your common sense just because 
you're laid low. It’s no ‘trouble’ at 
all—but, if it were, I owe you a long 
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debt for all the peace and comfort 
you’ve given me. Just lie still and 
get well.” 

’Manda turned her face to the 
wall, while tears of joy trickled 
down her thin cheek into the pillow. 

“I’m jest as comfortable as a 
baby—if so be I’m content to act 
like one,” she said the next morn- 
ing; “and I’ve been thinking what 
decent girl I’d get you to do my 
work. Of course I'll pay her—and 
all these sick-bills, too—lI’ve got 
plenty of money in the bank.” 

Miss Mary only smiled, but 
*Manda understood the language. 

“T can’t have everything going to 
rack and ruin in your house. Who’ve 
you got now?” 

“Well—Lucy Glegg came just for 
the day—” 

“For the day? Well, I should 
hope and trust, ma’am, that it will 
only be for the day! And that’s 
twenty-four hours too long. When 
I think of the dirt she’s piling up in 
the pantry this minute for me to 
shovel out it makes me faint. She 
jest shakes it off her fingers when- 
ever she stirs—” 

“Oh, never mind. I won’t criti- 
cize till you get up again. I sha’n’t 
look around for a few days.” 

“ “Look around!’ I never looked 
any for Lucy Glegg’s dirt. Why, 
ma’am, you will tumble over great 
clumps of it before the day is done. 
Land sakes! I think mebbe I can 
get down and order her off before 
night sets in.” 

Miss Mary smiled again. 

But the next day "Manda began a 
course of action preliminary to 
speedy recovery. In her secret soul 
she felt that some one needed her 
services in the way of salutary dis- 
cipline and that there was no time 
to be lost. The trained nurse, being 
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the first impediment, was tactfully 
approached. “I always hated the 
haughty huzzies,” "Manda muttered, 
to fortify the moments of weakness 
which will come upon the strongest 
soul when the body is laid low. 

“T’ll do my own washing,” aloud, 
as the immaculate young person 
drew near in readiness to begin her 
patient’s toilette. “You jest hand 
me the basin and rag.” 

“Oh, no, indeed. You are not able 
for anything of that sort, yet,” was 
the pleasantly calm rejoinder. 

“T reckon I can judge my own 
ableness about ’z well’s any stran- 
ger—being ’z I’ve lived with myself 
for quite some years now; and as for 
you—lI did consid’able nursing be- 
fore you was born—and folks got 
well, too. All I want of you now is 
that rag and basin; and after a day 
or two I'll be able to get that for 
myself.” 

“I couldn’t think of allowing any 
such imprudence,” still calmly. “I 
shouldn’t know what to say to the 
doctor.” 

“You just do as I tell you, and go 
out of the room till I call you. I 
ain’t in the frenzies of delirium, and 
I’ve never been called an idiot, and 
while I’ve got my whole mind I 
don’t propose to be ‘allowed’ by a 
chit like you. I’ve lived some con- 
sid’able years, and I’ve had chances 
to see broke bones, and I reckon the 
doctor won’t care much what you 
say. I'll settle him. Now, I can 
tell you, miss,” as the young person 
of training and method showed no 
signs of yielding, “if I’m washed at 
all, to-day, I’m the one that’s going 
to do it, and there’s no call to waste | 
all this time. I'll let you know when 
I want you”—waving a bony hand 
towards the door. 

Miss Mary found the discomfited 
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nurse standing in the hall shortly 
afterward, and heard the reason with 
much inward amusement. 

“Of course, I s’pose the doctor’ll 
have to come for a few times, yet,” 
’Manda admitted in an explanatory 
conversation with her mistress, “but 
as for any little waitings on that I 
may need, James William Johnson 
can do all that’s necessary, and it'll 
do him good to be here. He'll come 
cheaper than that elegant young 
lady, ‘cause he can stir ‘round with- 
out wearing white clo’es and lace 
caps to be dirtied and washed all for 
nothing. He'll be real glad to come, 
I know; and if you can take the 
trouble to get him here, I'll pay for 
his victuals while he stays, and—” 

“"Manda! You hurt my feelings 
very much when you talk about pay- 
ing for everything. I should think 
you might trust in my willingness to 
do something for you from pure 
love.” 

Miss Mary’s voice sounded as if 
she were about to burst into tears. 

“I know you're willing to do alla 
lady can do for mortal being, ma’am ; 
but it’s my place to look out for you. 
And I’m not going to lay here and 
see kindness imposed on. But we'll 
settle all that.” 

The doctor and Miss Mary held a 
consultation, and decided that James 
William might be safely tried as an 
experiment. The third day after the 
accident found him in the sick room, 
somewhat bewildered with his new 
position, but very well pleased with 
the responsibility and comfortable 
surroundings. 

“Now, James William,” "Manda 
continued sternly, after a greeting 
somewhat less than friendly; “you 
know better than any one else how I 
come to be laying here instead of do- 
ing my duty where I b’long. And 
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you're old enough to feel the weight 
of justice. Now I’m down, I don’t 
need much running, but what I do 
need your legs are long enough to 
manage, and while you ain’t running 
you can set still and look at the pic- 
tures of monkeys in that book I[ 
bought you. There’s one that looks 
for all the world like a loon you'd 
ought to recognize, but ’tain’t wise 
nor right to point it out to you. 
Now, besides waiting on me, there’s 
other punishment you've got to suf- 
fer. You’ve been a bad, wicked boy, 
and you've got to feel it.” 

James William had been kicking 
the bed, and enjoying the swing of 
the old-fashioned “valance” while 
his mentor was speaking; but the 
tone of this last sentence touched 
him to such a degree that he began 
to whimper. ‘Manda was roused to 
sterner severity by this satisfactory 
effect. 

“In the first place, I wouldn’t have 
punished you so hard if you hadn’t 
‘a’ run and left me after you knocked 
me down. That was the meanness, 
and what I wouldn’t ’a’ thought a 
boy could have done. You won't 
get any more slidings down hill; 
‘cause I can’t go with you, and you 
ain't big enough to take these big 
hills alone.” 

James William plunged his small 
fists into his eyes, and lifted up his 
voice and cried aloud. 

“That punishment I expect the 
Lord sent you. He strikes pretty 
hard sometimes, ‘cause you ain't ex- 
pectin’ Him to notice; but He knows 
just where to reach you when you 
think you’re safe. In the next place, 
I’m goin’ to shut you in the closet 
‘cause you disobeyed me, and I told 
you something would happen if you 
did.” 
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James William’s cries increased in 
volume. 

“You may squall.as much as you 
like, only you must do it softly, so 
Miss Mary won't be disturbed, and 
you must reelize what you’re squall- 
ing for. I ain’t going to put you in 
the closet yet, ‘cause I don’t want 
Miss Mary to know it—but soon as 
she’s gone to dinner you'll go in and 
meditate for at least fifteen minutes.” 

The closet removed to a remote 
contingency, James William cheered 
up in small measure. Like his elders 
and betters he could endure 
‘thoughts of a penalty so far away. 
. “What’s med—date?” he inquired, 
with sobbing voice. 

“Nothing for little boys—well— 
yes; it means to sit still and feel 
awful sorry. Now, you set in that 
chair, and keep your feet out.o’ the 
seat, and see if you can’t amuse 
yourself without making a loud 
noise.” 

He had brought his ball—a very 
hard one covered with leather—and 
an old bicycle bell with which to 
divert himself in off hours, and he 
began again to scent pleasures in 
his new field. ’Manda had just sunk 
into a much-needed and peaceful 
nap, when she was rudely startled 
with a dream of Port Arthur and 
furious bombardments. 

“Land sakes! What on earth is 
that noise?” 

The ball was just making its 
seventh attack against the door op- 
posite her bed, and bounding back 
into the tiny but expert hand of its 
owner. 

“James William Johnson, don’t 
you know better than to bound 
ball in Miss Mary’s house, you rap- 
scalion! What did I tell you? Do 
you want to be sent home in dis- 
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grace?” asked ’Manda sitting up and 
glaring at her nurse. 

“Can’t I stay if I'll do more polly- 
gibes to her?” he whimpered, trying 
to make the ball bounce against the 
soft bed. 

“Give me that ball, this minute! 
Now listen—if it hadn’t ’a’ been for 
your naughtiness I wouldn’t be all 
broke into bits on this bed.” James 
William looked curiously for the 
bits all along the gaunt outlines ex- 
pressed by the coverlet. “If you 
hadn’t jerked the sled, I wouldn’t 
’a’ slipped—and the least you can do 
now is to be as good as nature’ll let 
you and—” 

“Do you want to know how this 
bell rings? Miss Mary can’t hear,” 
glancing towards the closed door, 
and taking his second resource—the 
old bell—from his pocket with in- 
sinuating grace. 

“No, nor any one else can’t hear 
it while you're in this house! Hand 
it to me,” with grim sternness. 
“Little boys ain’t made to bounce 
balls and ring bells in houses where 
they’ve come to attend illness.” 

“What’s illness?” asked the little 
boy, but without waiting for an 
answer he continued the subject 
uppermost in his mind. “Did you 
ever seen a woman riding a bike?” 

“Certainly,” replied "Manda with 
severe dignity. “Thousands.” 

“But you ain’t seen any more than 
me, I’ll bet. I’ve sawn two thous- 
and. Afhd my mother’s goin’ to have 
one on Christmas—’”’ 

“Good land!” gasped ’Manda. 

“And mebbe you can borrow it, if 
you git well by that time.” 

“Humph!” 

“And you can take the baby and 
me!” 

In his enthusiasm he seized the 
bell, lying unguarded on the bed, 
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and gave several triumphant rings; 
and as "Manda put out her hand to 
confiscate his property he ran be- 
yond her reach to the foot of the bed. 

“James William, you _ rascal! 
Come here—give me that bell.” 

He repented his temerity, and 
slowly came back and tossed the 
treasure into her hand. 

“Now set down and be still two 
minutes, while I think what I'll have 
you do.—I smell meat burning! 
You run down and see who’s in the 
kitchen to watch the dinner; and 
come back before I count a hundred, 
or else ther’s the closet.” 

It would be difficult to indicate 
the expressiveness of ’Manda’s long 
fore-finger as it pointed to the door 
of the place of retreat, but the boy 
felt it. However, she counted very 
slowly; for it would not be easy to 
get a slippery culprit into jail under 
present conditions, and yet disci- 
pline must be preserved. 

“Ninety--seven! Ninety-eight!! 
Ninety-nine!!!” came more and 
more impressively, as—a half-hour 
later—James William returned, 
smelling strongly of nutmeg and 
lard. 

“There’s a nice lady in the 
kitchen ;” the words came from a 
very full mouth as well as heart; 
“she’s making pies, and—’”’ 

“Pies! Miss Mary never eats 
pies! Why, in time, is she making 
pies, I should like to know. Who is 
she?” 

“She’s Jane.” 

“Is it Jane Myers? I'll warrant it 
is. I wouldn’t have had her set foot 
in that kitchen for any money. It 
beats all how she can contrive to 
put poison stomach-ache into every- 
thing she cooks, and then let it all 
run to mould in the pantry. She 
may do to lead Christian Endeavor 
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meetings, but that doesn’t prove 
she’s fit to cook Miss Mary’s din- 
ners. ‘Building character!’ 
"Manda seemed to be recalling past 
conversation. “I told her, without 
mincing, I’d no time to build any 
characters. I was too busy building 
up Miss Mary’s comfort. I had the 
cooking to do, and a big house to 
keep clean, and the clo’es to wash, 
and James William Johnson to look 
after and train up the right road; 
and that doesn’t leave any time to 
bother about character. I reckon 
she won't tackle me again after 
meeting.—I wish she’d go home and 
do her building now, and take her 
leathery pies and messy stuff with 
her. I’ve seen her things at Sunday 
School picnics—an’ ‘et ‘em, too, 
when I was so far left to myself.— 
But there! I mustn’t judge. I’m 
afraid Mr. Knight wouldn’t think I 
was getting softened by this dis- 
pensation— Mercy! there’s that boy! 
Now, James William, you walk into 
that closet. Miss Mary’s at her din- 
ner. I'll tell you when it’s time to 
come out. You needn’t keep telling 
me you'll be good—’twon’t make 
a speck of difference.” 

The boy obeyed, but wept loud 
and bitterly as he went, and left the 
door a bit open so that his wailing 
might be plainly heard, and seated 
himself close to the crack to be the 
more ready for ’Manda’s tenderness. 

“Stop bawling, child, and think. 
Have you been any happier for tip- 
ping up that old sled on me? And, 
yet again, what if you'd ’a’ been the 
one to break bones? Ain’t I been 
shut up longer than you? Think! 
think, sir, and try to grow in grace.” 

Now James William had no wish 
to grow in grace, but he was ready 
to “think” to the best of his small 
powers and subjects. Like the rest 
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of us, “he was imprisoned within 
the limits of his own nature,” and 
could no more. But one absorbing 
topic of all times was within his 
range. He “stopped bawling” and 
began to consider how to be happy. 
He felt dimly that life might be 
made tolerable even in a closet. 
There must be means at hand if he 
could but lay hold of them. As the 
possessor of the modest income of 
“six hundred a year” not only recog- 
nizes but strives to attain the joys 
of six thousand, so James William 
wrestled with Fate to obtain knowl- 
edge of the riches beyond his reach 
in "Manda’s closet. He had seen 
her produce treasures from hidden 
stores. He remembered a mouse- 
trap of curious and complicated 
mechanism—a bag of shells—a box 
of nails—and a big drawer full of de- 
licious possibilities in scraps and 
odds and ends. Sometime, when he 
could leave the door open, he might 
discover where these treasures lay, 
and be ready to lighten the ennui of 
solitary confinement. He was not 
clever, but he had his moments of 
illumination; and by night he knew 
where to lay hands on the mouse- 
trap as well as the unexpected boon 
of a candle on the shelf within his 
reach, and had decided on a scheme 
for the morrow which was not de- 
void of interest. 

He brought a small, clumsy bag 
with him the next day, and while 
Miss Mary and ’Manda were talking 
he retired for a moment to the closet. 
He was unusually gentle and docile 
through the morning, and encour- 
aged ’Manda to believe that her dis- 
cipline was beneficial. She felt 
much better. The doctor had con- 
sented to her getting up, soon, on 
condition that she would not step 
with the injured foot; and as Jane 
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Myer’s ministrations had not yet 
prostrated her beloved Miss Mary 
she hoped to save her. So she was 
all the more ready to persevere in 
her good work of reforming James 
William. 

He went into the closet with so 
much alacrity at Miss Mary’s din- 
ner-time, and was willing to shut the 
door so tight, that it must have 
aroused suspicion in another—less 
optimistic—moment, but now ’Man- 
da regarded it only as an evidence of 
true repentance and resignation to 
the consequences of wrong-doing. 
She was so absorbed in her own 
plans for ejecting Jane Myers, and 
resuming her position in the house- 
hold, that half an hour passed before 
she remembered her prisoner. 

“Good land! James William! you 
may come out now.” 

Muffied sounds as of some animal 
in distress seemed to come out with 
him, as he rather tardily obeyed the 
summons, but *Manda’s attention 
was not on the alert. 

While James William sat meekly 
at her bedside, cheerfully assisting 
at the bounteous dinner, and—pre- 
sumably—feeding his hungry soul 
with kindly words of admonition, 
she sniffed, several times, with 
eager intent to catch Jane Myers in 
scorching and singeing valuable 
property. 

“I certainly do smell wool burn- 
ing!” she exclaimed, at last. 

But James William’s calm enjoy- 
ment was undiminished. In his ig- 
norance it was easy to appear inno- 
cent. What was burning wool to 
him? 

“I know something’s afire, now; 
I jest know it! James William, 
open the hall-door and see if it 
comes up-stairs.” 

“No; the air was pure and free 
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from suspicion—but in a moment, 
with the draught, the horrid smell 
grew worse. 

“Good land! What in time is it? 
Where’s Miss Mary, I wonder?” 

A sudden recollection impelled 
the boy to open the closet-door— 
after which "Manda sprang out of 
her bed, and James William sprang 
into it, covering his head with the 
bed-clothes. 

“Mercy! Mercy, indeed! Miss 
Mary’s house!” 

On the floor of the closet was a 
lighted candle, and hanging against 
the walls were several articles of 
lighted apparel in various degrees 
of brilliancy; some, mere sparks— 
others burning with flickering 
flame—while a few were blazing 
right lustily. 

"Twas no time for words. Miss 
Mary’s house must be saved at all 
hazards, and without alarm for the 
owner, if possible. Broken arms 
and sprained ankles were of neces- 
sity impediments, but not to be con- 
‘sidered as insuperable obstacles. 
"Manda tore down the burning 
skirts, rolled them up, trampled on 
them, smothered the flames, and 
poured a pitcher of water on the 
debris. 

The piteous moanings of some 
mourning cat grew more loudly in- 
sistent with this disturbance, but 
they were all unheeded till "Manda 
seized her hat-box to rescue it from 
the blistered boards. It contained 
the precious new hat and veil of 
crisp black crape, but seemed unac- 
countably heavy—and unmistakably 
weighed down with wailings and 
cryings. In her amazement "Manda 
dropped it; a black kitten and a 
rusty mouse-trap disentangled them- 
selves from the long, torn veil as 
they fell, and "Manda, overcome by 
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pain, fright, and consternation, sank 
to the floor upon the wet pile of 
half-burned clothing. 

Miss Mary, having finished her 
dinner, just then came to see how 
her patient was faring, and opened 
the door with a blithe, “Are you en- 
joying yourself?” 

It took some time to restore 
"Manda, recover James William, and 
release the cat from torture. There 
were exclamations by the way, and 
explanations later. But James Wil- 
liam never related by what ingen- 
ious process of mind he had decided 
to see for himself (with the cat’s 
paw) how the trap would catch a 
mouse; nor how his day’s punish- 
ment had been all too short, and its 
speedy end had forced him to plunge 
his apparatus for investigation into 
the nearest nook of concealment. 
Miss Mary had no desire to hear 
him, and ’Manda was too ill. For 
two weeks the faithful hand-maiden 
lay in her darkened room while her 
equally faithful mistress nursed her 
with the devotion of love—and pro- 
tected her helplessness from the an- 
noyance of “haughty huzzies,” and 
playful protegés. 

In the meantime, Miss Mary had 
her own troubles with this particu- 
lar protegé. A letter, whose re- 
cipient should have responded with 
joyful alacrity, had received no 
reply; and James William had been 
acting as letter-carrier. 

Even with an ordinary friendly 
correspondence, delay in responsive- 
ness is not agreeable—but this was 
not an ordinary friendly correspond- 
ence. Miss Mary had a cousin—of 
the other sex—who was dear to her 
heart because her relatives were so 
few and scattered. At least that is 
the explanation she always gave to 
herself for the warm tenderness she 
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felt—and to others no explanation 
was offered, for no one even suspect- 
ed the existence of such emotion. 
This cousin had been closely asso- 
ciated with her home in her child- 
hood, but had gone to seek his for- 
tune many years ago, and Miss 
Mary hardly expected to see him 
again in this world. However she 
wrote to him, periodically—short 
and somewhat prim _ epistles—to 
which he responded with cousinly 
freedom and promptness. 

The letter in question had con- 

tained, as a Christmas card, a pic- 
ture of her own fair face, and called 
for grateful acknowledgement. 
James William even gave her rea- 
son to suppose that such acknowl- 
edgement had been duly sent, and 
was now lying in disgrace under a 
snow-drift. 
“TY brought another one o’ them 
letters up from the office,” he had 
said, with his ordinary calm de- 
meanor; “and it had a nice stamp 
on, like the one you give me oncet; 
but I tumbled down by the gate and 
got it all dirty.” 

“Where is it?” 

_ The tone was stern, but James 
William remained serene. 

“I threw it away—under the 
bushes. I knew yot: wouldn’t want 
such a nasty wet thing.—I’ll ask the 
man to give you a clean one,” he 
added; now ready to soften the 
frown on Miss Mary’s face. “And 
here’s the stamp—lI teared it off, 
but you can have it,” with generos- 
ity born of a desire to propitiate 
offended power. 
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The foreign postage stamp was 
indeed the one she had longed to 
see, but the most diligent search 
failed to discover the discarded let- 
ter, and James William was doomed 
to disgrace—with no tender friend 
to suggest appropriate polly-gibes. 

However, disgrace never cut deep- 
ly into James William’s unsoftened 
soul. He regretted the loss of the 
postage-stamp; but easily devised a 
plan for restitution. He “watched 
out,” at the gate, for his successor— 
a grown man, who brought the two 
daily mails, and with unexpected 
obligingness offered to carry the let- 
ters to the house, and save precious 
time. Alas for the guile of a boy un- 
touched by home influence! By pa- 
tient perseverance he found the 
stamp he sought—and reserved the 
whole envelope for himself. The 
denuded letter he threw down the 
well, handing the rest of the mail to 
Miss Mary with a sweet childish in- 
nocence. 

Time went on, but no more for- 
eign letters came even:as far as the 
gate. Miss Mary was proud; her 
own letters were worth something— 
if the cousin regarded them so 
lightly he should have none; so she 
dismissed her only male relative 
from her mind. 

James William Johnson. placidly 
pasted stamps in his precious book 
kept in the “Rigmarolium” now de- 
voted to his use; and little thought 
that he was helping to bring about 
important changes in his neighbor’s 
lives. 


[Author’s Note:—In the article, “Historic Salem,” in the peas number of the 
ee 


New England Magazine, the statement was made that an unfriendly 


ling existed be- 


tween Hawthorne and General James Miller. This statement was a serious error which 


the author deeply regrets and desires to correct. 


The two men were, on the contrary, 


the best of friends, and Hawthorne speaks of Miller in his prologue to the “Scarlet 


Letter” in the most flattering terms.] 


Nore—An article on “Salem To-day” will appear in the March issue. 
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Don’t Want to Hear 


What Medical Science Says About Coffee. 


Many intelligent people don't care to listen to the truth about coffee causing their aches, 
ils and disturbances. 

_ They keep on using the drug coffee and suffer from heart derangement, liver or kidney 
sorders or some kind of stomach and nervous troubles. They “don’t believe coffee is to 
ame,” and don’t want to listen to medical science. 

_. They should keep 01 with the coffee until Nature forces her facts home in the form of 
ickness or organic dise:se if they want absolute proof. Suppose on the other hand one 
hould quit coffee in time and get well. It is easy if you shift to properly made Postum. In 
few days you will feel a great change for the better. 

Coffee sets up disease. POSTUM dissipates it and sets up health again. Medical 
ience has found this out by experience, the Great Teacher. A prominent physician of 
Wes Moines, Iowa, tells how he learned it: 

“I am a physician of 18 years’ practice. I felt the need of a stimulant, and for the first 
ive or six years of my practice drank strong coffee. Eight or ten years ago I began to notice 
ptoms of heart disease. This seemed to be a regular organic type, and year by year be- 
Mme aggravated by dizziness, faintness and later, inability to walk at times. Finally I be- 
lame such a confirmed invalid that I had to give up practice. 

“Several years ane with the symptoms growing worse. I was considered marked 
Bor an early grave honestly believed that coffee was the troub'e, and it finally became 
mmpressed upon me to give it up. This I found easier to do when POSTUM FOOD 
COFFEE was used in its place. I made the change more to satisfy my friends than, with 
hy hope of benefit from such a simple change, especially in such an. incurable case as }mine. 
was debilitated and very weak, and about 30 pounds short of my old weight. 
“From the first week I noticed a marked change and within three months I was almost 
milly restored to my old strength and health, with the heart trouble and dizziness all gone. 


“These facts are known to hundreds of my friends and acquaintances throughout this 


Name and address given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


A Boox or Days: 

This is a very convenient little calendar 
recently issued by the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, containing three hundred 
and sixty-five selections from the writings 
of fifty-three prominent Unitarian poets, 
authors and statesmen. A short quotation 
of some well-known writer is entered under 
each day in the year. For instance, Nov. 
12, Sunday: “I think the time has come 
to throw down the walls between Chris- 
tians, and not to build new ones.” Nov. 
17, Friday: “A world wherein there is 
no hope is a world where there is no 
virtue.”. Nov. 18, Saturday: “I have 
learned to judge of mankind by their 
merits, and not by their faults.” (The 
Young People’s Religious Union; 50 cents.) 
Jack TENFIELD’s Star, by Martha James. 

Martha James, the author of “My Friend 
Jim” and “Wide Awake,” has just given 
us a new book that is equally interesting to 
girls and boys. Jack Tenfield, while pre- 
paring to enter college suddenly discovers 
that his father, who is supposed to have 
been a well-to-do physician, has left no 
property, and so Jack decides to face the 
circumstances and defend his father’s mem- 
re The book is filled with many well- 
told incidents, in all of which Jack’s manly 
character rings true. Jack’s sister, Nan- 
nie, tends to make the book more inter- 
esting. (Lee & Shepard; $1.25.) 


UNDER THE MIKADO’s FLAG; or YOUNG SOL- 
DIERS OF ForTUNE, by Edward Strate- 
meyer. 

Mr. Stratemeyer has responded to the 
expectations of the boys of the whole 
country by giving them an interesting book 
on the Japanese war. This book is called 
the second volume of “Soldiers of For- 
tune Series.” Two young Americans go 
to Korea and Manchuria during the out- 
break of the great war between Russia 
and Japan, and while there meet with 
thrilling adventures and experiences. The 
two main characters are Gilbert Penning- 
ton, the hero of “On to Pekin,” and Ben 
Russell, the well-known character of the 
“Old Glory Series.” The great Battle of 
Liao-Yang occupies one of the interestin 
chapters of the book. (Lee & Shepard, 
$1.25.) 

YEAR Book, by M. Allette 

yer. 

This little book, with an introduction let- 
ter by the Rev. Francis E. Clarke,.D. D., 
is filled with bright cheerful thoughts and 
sayings. Its peculiarity is that each day 
in the year is provided with a page of well- 
chosen extracts from minor writers, who 
perhaps only once during a lifetime have 
uttered a. felicitoiis expression. Sometimes 
- a number of these quotations are placed 
on a page, and the work of-the great poets 
is often obscured by that of these authors. 
Nevertheless the great poets are prom- 
-inent enough to leaven the cheerful words 
great words. “(Lee & Shepard; 

I.00. 
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Seven Sutherland Sisters’ 


Sair Grower and Scalp Cleaner orm such 
missions and perform them well. Letters of high- 
est praise from four generations, Young misses 
starting now with these highly meritorious prep- 
arations will enjoy luxu hair all through 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


QUILTED MUSLIN 
MA'‘TTRESS PADS 


Are made in all suitable sizes for 
Beds and Cribs. They are a Sani- 
tary necessity 


Quilted Crib Screen 
Padding 


18 inches wide is the most useful 
article that a mother can buy for 
the comfort of her baby. When 
put around Crib it saves from 
draughts and protects arms, legs 
and head from contact with metal 
frame of bed. 


Ask Dry-Goods Dealer and send to us for sample : 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 Laight Street, N. Y. City 
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Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 


The “ Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New York, Boston, PHILA- 
DELPHIA and EASTERN PoINTs, and 
CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSON- 
VILLE, FLA., making direct connection 
for all points South and Southwest. 
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STEAMSHIPS AND 
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Win Pp. CLYDE & Co. General Agents 


19 State St. New Yorr 
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Cumie: a Story or Freepom 
Turoucw Curistian Science, by Annie J. 


Holland. 

This book is interesting either to the 
gefieral reader who loves a story with the 
enuine human touch, or to the Christian 

ientist, who is glad to see the principles 
in which he believes so accurately intro- 
duced into a narrative. 

It is a story of five sisters, one of whom 
being considered as hopelessly deformed. 
A most wonderful change occurs, which 
brings great joy to the family, through a. 
kind friend’s gift of “Science and Health.” 
The title will be remembered as being 
taken from the words of the Saviour in 
healing the daughter of Jairus. Mark, 
v:41, “And he took the damsel by the 
hand and said unto her, ‘Talitha Cumi, 
which, interpreted, is “Damsel, I say unto 
thee arise.” Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Ce 


$1.50.) 


RoLAND OF ALTENBURG, by Edward Mott 


Wooley. 

A prince travelling incognito in America 
and his American girl visiting at the 
prince’s court in Europe do things that 
are not told in the interesting way one 
expects in a romance of this sort. Perhaps 
we have had too many “Prisoner of Zenda” 
stories, and the subject may have lost its 
interest. (Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chi- 
cago; $1.25.) 


The calendars and Christmas cards pub- 
lished by Raphael Tuck & Sons of New 
York are always in demand for the holi- 
days. This year besides the many beauti- 
ful designs issued, this firm has produced 
a new series styled “Rag-Time Calendars,” 
and which are particularly cute, bringing 
out, as they do, the various nationalities 
in particularly amusing phases. Another 
of their pleasing publications is “Animal 
Friends,” profusely illustrated, and treat- 
ing in a terse but interesting manner of 
various animals, wild and domestic. 


“The President,” Mr. Alfred Henry 
Lewis’s new novel, enjoys a wide popular- 
ity. It is a story of dramatic incidents, ab- 
sorbing in its interest, extraordinary in its 
inner glimpses of the great game of national 
politics. “The President” is first of all a 
novel picturing striking phases of life in 
Washington, Wall Street and elsewhere, re- 
vealing intrigues and full of dramatic hap- 
penings. A most interesting love story ru.s 
throughout. “The President” is more thor- 
oughly a love story than “The Boss” in the 
development of love interest and intrigue. 
But the author has drawn upon his extraor- 


‘dinary knowledge of the inside of political 


life, and he tells a remarkable story. “The 
President” is a book that will be heard from, 
everywhere. (A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York; $1.50.) 


The “OTTO” 


Still in the Lead 


It is not surprising that the Otto was awarded 
the Gold Medal at St. Louis. In fact it has 
never failed to take first prize wherever exhib- 
ited. Below is a list of the Otto Triumphs in 
America 


Philadelphia Centennial, 1876 Atlanta, 1895 


New York, 1480 New York, 1896 
(¥incionati, 1880 Nashville, 1896 
New York, 188: New York, 1897 
Louisville, 1883 Omaha, 1898 

San Francisco 1884 Omaha, 1899 
New York, 1885 Philadelphia, 1899 


New Orleans, 1:38 Buffalo, (Pan-American) 1901 
Ch World’s Fair, 1893 


t. Louis, (Louisiana Purchase Exposition) 1904. 


No engine could be so uniformly successful without de- 
serving it. 


The OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


Boston Office: 
Room 440, Ola South Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ghe GREATEST TEST OF ALL 


From the Boston Herald, Dec.3, 1904. 
HONORS FROM VERMONT. 


Boston House Awarded Contract to 
Furnish Pianos at Well Known 
Seminary. 


[Special Despatch to the Boston Heraid.) } 
MONTPELIER, Vt., Dec. 2, 1904. The ; 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company have suc- 
cessfully closed a contract with Prof. E. A. 
Bishop, erecen of the Montpelier Semi- 
nary, to furnish that institution with pianos. 
This seminary has used the Hallet & Davis 
pianos for a number of years, and the re- 
newal of contract is a strong acknowledg- 
rent of the wonderful durability of these 
pianos. 


Rental Purchase and Easy Payment Plan. 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co., 


Manufacturers. Send for Catalog. Established, 1889. é 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway and 77th St, New York } ‘a 


LuxuRIoUSLY FuRNISHED Rooms 
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| A SPECIAL FEATURE IS OUR AFTER- | 


| BILLIARD PARLOR FOR LADIES is 

| another pleasant feature. . . . 

] Our Gallery of Beautiful Paintings, 
valued at $50,000, is 

to visitors. . . 

| Affability and 

| from every BELLECLAIRE employe. 


* 
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ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, MILTON ROBLEE, - Proprietor 
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From AGNostTicisM To THEISM, by Charles 


e. 
Rev. Mr. Dole’s book is characterized 
by leading minds as ‘one of the brightest 
of recent constructive religious writings. 
Partly pursued and written in a single 
style, it is read with interest. (James 1. 
West Company, Boston; 35 cents.) 
THE Prospector; A TALE OF THE Crow’s 
. Nest Pass, by Ralph Connor. 


DorotHy Dainty At ScHoor, by Amy 
Brooks. Third volume of “Dorothy 
Dainty” Series.”’ 

Dorothy Dainty is the only child of 
wealthy parents and is, as all who have 
read other books of the series know, a 
beautiful and loving litle girl. From the 
title one sees that she has now reached the 
age when she attends school, and as there 
is no public school near her home a private 
school is started by Mrs. Grayson, who 
was once a governess of Dorothy's mamma. 
The only cloud on Dorothy’s happiness is 
the absence of her little companion, Nancy 
Ferris, who, as it was shown in the pre- 
vious volume, has been kidnapped and 
compelled to dance in a theatre. An im- 
portant and interesting part of the story 
is how Nancy makes a brave effort to 
secure a rescue by her friends and is at 
last rewarded. (Lee & Shepard; $1.00.) 


THE INFANT NEEDS 

a perfectly pure, sterile, stable, easily ab- 
sorbable and assimilable food. These are 
a combination of requirements which are 
found in Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. These properties are so perfectly 
represented in no other form of artificial 
infant feeding. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


Recently improved with all modern arrange- 
ments, comfortable, near theatres and shopping dis- 
trict, best sanitary plumbing, etc. Rooms, $1.00 
up. Good room with bath, $z.00. Table d’hote 
dinner, 75c., including wine. Ample, hospitab!e 
dining halls, exceptionally well adapted to societie: 


er South and Central America, by 


on 


Before Deciding 
Your Winter Plans 


Send for illustrated booklet 


entitled 
“Winter Voyages 
to Summer Lands” 


nd 


“Ideal Voyages to the 
Mediterranean ” 


Concerning a series of selected cruises to the 
West Indies and the Spanish Main, to the 
Mediterranean and the Orient, to points 
bordering on the Mediterranean and 4 
Adriatic Seas, to Italy, to Jamaica, ¢% 


the steamers of the *". 


DONNER & CO., 
General ,N ew England Passenger 
Agents 
70 State Si., Boston, Mass. 
=" Telephone 2744, Main. 


| 
way)’ 
| 
| Fadi. 
BOWDOIN SQUARE, BOSTON | J 
/ 
| SP Z 
‘ 
and others for. banquets. 


** Your travel worries ave under my hat.”’ 


—You travel with agreeable companions and visit many 


places not usually seen. 


~-The attendants are experienced and courteous. 


—You don t have to worry. I take care of every detail. 
My private train is run to the principal points of ~ Fi 
interest in Old Mexico, to Grand Canyon of Arizona, P 

to Petrified Forest and to California. 
There is not room here to explain details of th2 trip, 


The 
Gates W ay 
to Old 


Mexico 


A palatial private train 
is provided for your com~ 
plete comfort. It leaves 
the North latter part of 
February, enabling you to 
escape cold, raw March 
weather at home. 

It costs a little more than 
ordinary service, but -- 
~Every luxury is furnished. 
—You have dining-car meals all 


the way. 


nor why you should go to Mexico. Will you let me do 
this by booklet**D™ and personal letter? If interested, 
also ask about Hawaiian Tour scheduled for early in 


February. | 
W. H. EAVES. New England Agt.. CHAS. H. GATES, 
200 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. Toledo, Ohio. 
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Mothers! 
Mothers! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL, 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
_  Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother lind. Twenty-five cts. a bottle 


Holder is made of the finest 
quality hard rubber, In four 
simple parts, fitted with very 
highest grade, large size ]4k. 
gold pen, any flexibility de 
sired — ink feeding device 
perfect. 

Either style—Richly Gold 

Mounted for presentation 

purposes $1.00 extra. 


Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pen a week 
if you do not find it as repre- 
sented, fully as fine a value 
as you can secure for three 
times the price in any other 
makes, if not entirely satis- 


NICLINNOA 


‘Nad 


$1.10 for tt, the extra 10c. ts 
for your trouble tn writing as 
and to show our confidence in 
the Laughlin Pen—(Not one 
customer in so00o has asked 


$25. Suit $O. 


DON’T send money, write for particulars 

down and write NOW and we will tell you how you can obtain 
Safety Pocket Pen Holder one of our $25.00 Ladies’ or Gent’s tailor 
sent free of charge with each made suits or overcoats for $1.00. 


Write to-day 


Union Tailoring Co., 
930 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Laughlin Mig, Co. 


596 Griswold Si. Detroit, Mich. 


Sent on Approval Ne 
TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 
Laughlt 
= Laughlin 
ne Se 
FOUNTAIN it’ 
PEN 
Guaranteed Pinest Grade 
SOLID GOLD PEN 
Fae gg To test the merits of this pub- 
lication as an advertising me- 
[iy dium we offer you choice of 
wl ¢ 
J (By registered mail 8c extra) “Turn 
AG ARY = 
SSS, SF Sour 
pr /NEWHOOK 
SIMPLEST 
= 
factory In every respect, re- 
turn it and we will send you EEE 


Singer 
Store in 
YOUR City 


“SEWING {INE FAC 
SOLD ONLY BY 


_SINGER MACHINE C0, 


Stores in 
Every 


VISIT THE 


Green Hills of Vermont 


And the Shores and Islands of 


Lake Champlain 


where Nature’s heart 
Beats strong amid the hills.” 


BEST REACHED BY THE 


RUTLAND RAILROAD | 


LOW EXCURSION RATES 


To Brandon, Lake Dunmore, Middlebury, 
Vergennes, Burlington. The Islands of 
Lake Champlain, Adirondacks, Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Sague- 
nay River, etc. 


Send four cents in stamps for 75 page 
illustrakd book 


“Across the Islands and Beyond” 


--To.. 


N P A 
COOK REMEDY COMPANY, A. J. Pane, Agent, 
Age 


518 Masonic Temple, Chicago, til. or 0. A. eee. General Pass. A 


RUTLAND, VT. 
COOK REMEDY CO. 


spots, 
ulcers on a ny part s of the iy, hair or eye- 
wows falling out, is this secondary bl 
poison we guarantee to cure. We solicit the 
most obstinate anes and challenge the world 
for a case we ¢ tcure. This disease has 
always baffl the of the eminent 
physicians. ny years we have made 
special of treating th disease with our 
and have $500,000 ca 
nal guaranty. 


out 
WE CURE | UVICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


years ago by our Great 
n, 


DONT | WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 
ting. ben have the only cure. 

Absolute and positive proofs gent sealed 


on application. 100-pa book FREE. No 
branch offices. Nddress fully as follows: 
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Singer = WORED 
fately unknown to the profession. Permanent 
cures in 15 to aS dave. We refund money if 
we do not cure. ou can be treated at home Pe : 
for the same price with the same qpacentes | 
to cure as if you came to our office. For many 
years we have been curing patients in every 
country in the world. Our treatment is in 
every sense a home treatment. If you have 
taken mercury or iodide potash and stil! have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, BT | 
| 
if 
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JAMAICA WHERE SUMMER IS 

TWELVE MONTHS LONG 

Nowhere can Winter be so: delightfully spent 

7 ‘The United Fruit Company’s Steet, Twin-Screw U.S. Mail Steamships 


SAIL WEEKLY FROM BOSTON 


| Round Trip Fare $75 {(°2Era.=} Single Fare $40 


Write for and illustrating 


Long Wharf, Boston 


RULE COMPAN Yo 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCERSOCIET Y OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Dept. No. 14. : 

Please seed me informative regarding an Enduwment policy.fer 
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Re 


I 
| j | 
B,| 7 
DONT 
let another vear 
tO Your family the protection | 
(hal life aSSUPANCE alone Cal VIVE. | 
| 
ae By means of [ndowment 
Policy in the quitable you can nol 
only -give them this protection but al 
[PY yyy own maturer years. 
Send coupon below. for particulars, 


‘THE CHILDREN ON THE Top FLoor, by Nina 
Rhoades, author. of “Little Girl Next 
Door,” “Only Dollie.” 


This is one of the prettiest and strongest 
books that Miss Rhoades has yet given us. 
The title suggests visions of terror in the 
souls of flat dwellers, but the hearts of 
those who go beyond the title will be 
touched by the simple naturalness of her 
conversations and descriptions. In _ this 
book Winifred Hamilton, the heroine of 
“Winifred’s Neighbors,” reappears and is 
living gn the second of the four stories 
of a New York apartment house. On 
the top floor live two . children with 
their widowed er. Betty, a sweet 
little girl of eleven, and Jack, her crippled 
brother, who is ‘abot nine. Throughout 
the story are the kind deeds of the neigh- 
bors, who are neighbors not merely in the 
Hebrew omy = but in the Christian sense. 
Miss Bertha G. Davidson does justice to 
all the children ate a series of good pic- 
tures. (Lee & Shepard, $1.00.) 


In “The Prospecter,” which deals with 
the early days in the western mines, Mr. 
Connor has poomsecs a work evidently of 
his best style; dealing, as it does, with 
that a of ‘the country which his “Sky 
Pilot’ “Black Rock” have immor- 
but an athlete and 
gtaduate—a theologue, but an athlete and 
a man’s man always. The author, who 
was a famous ‘football player himself, 
starts the story with a football game on 
the historic campus ‘of the University of 
Toronto, and his accurate déscription of 
the same is interesting. Impelled by the 
highest of motives, the hero sacrifices 
home and friends and mother on the. altar 
of stern duty, but never for a moment does 
he lose a spark of his sterling manhood, 
introducing to these westerners a neces- 
sary muscular Christianity in defense of 


the weaker in olding the right. (Flem- 
Revell Co., New York Chicago, 
1.50. 


BuitpiInc THroucH ComMoNn-SENSE 
Metuops, by Corilla Banister. 


Those who want to be better physically 
and mentally will be interested in Mrs. 
Banister’s teachings from the fact that 
by the exercise of her own precepts stle 
has raised herself from invalidism to a 
condition of perfect physical health. She 
then endeavors to show others how to 
develop along the same lines. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard, Boston; $1.10, postpaid.) 
Brack Fripay, by Frederic Isham. 

The title refers to that memorable day 
in 69, when Wall street was all éxcitement 
and great fortunes were wrecked or 
swept away. 

Jim Fiske, Jay Gould, Commodore Van- 

rbilt and ers appear a8 the central 
There is not so 
much o gne expects from the 
r. Teham “his plot should 

worked out a r story. (Bobbs- 
&., Indianapolis ; $1.50. ). 


sie [TS SUMMER 


JAMAICA, COL 
RICA, aise to HAYTI 
amaica, Round Tri 75. 
three Day Cruise, $125. Rates include ahi ood Go 


DONNER a co., 
70 State Street, Boston less. 


Telephone 2744, Maina 
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cocoas for its delicacy of 
taste, its smoothness, its 


The cocoa with 


TRUST COMPANY 


5 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000.00. 


Deposits may be made at any time, and 
interest will be allowed on daily balances of 
five hundred dollars and upward. And on 
time deposits as agreed. 


OFFICERS. 

DAVID BR. WHITNEY, Actuary. 

HENRY N. MARR, Secretary. 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Asst. Sec. and Treas, 
FRANCIS R. JEWETT, Trust Officer. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 

Chas. H. Dalton, Vice-Pres. 

Chas. F. Choate, Vice-Pres. 

J. Lewis Stackpole, Vice-T'r:*. 
William F.rosworth 
Frederick P. Fish 
Morris Gray 
George 58. Silsbh e 
Lawrence M,. Stockton 


George Dexter James J. Storrow 
Philip Dexter Nathaniel Thayer 
George Wigglesworth 


REVERE HOUSE. 


BOWDOIN SQUARE, BOSTON 


Recently improved with all modern arrange- 
ments, comfortable, near theatres and shopping dis- 
trict, best sanitary plumbing, etc. Rooms, $1.00 
ap. Good room with bath, $2.00. Table d’hote 
dinner, 75c., including wine. Ample, hospitable 
dining halls, exceptionally well adapted to societies 
and others for banquets. 
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BOOK NOTES 


with great pleasure and interest by our 
little folks. (Lee & Shepard, $1.00.) 


Infrequent and Improper 


Shampooing WINTER TOURS TO THE COAST. 
~ are nsible for dry, scrawny and variable 
colored hair. Many people have a goodly LATEST PULLMAN TOURIST CARS OPERATED BY 
supply of hair, and it would be beautiful GRAND TRUNK SYSTEM FROM NEW ENGLAND. — 


were it not that dandruff had destroyed its life 
and made it lustreless. Everyone’s head 
should be shampooed once a week with 
some non-injurious and health-giving wash. 


Winter tourists from New England to 
Colorado, California, and the North Pa- 
cific Coast, will find that the route via 

White River Junction, Montreal and the 

S$ | Grand Trunk Railway System is unques- 
even tionably the most desirable. Low rates 
are combined with the best service over this 

S th erl d route. Twice a week (Mondays and Wed- 
u an nesdays) the very latest type of Pullmar 

: . tourist cars are attached to the fast “Chi- 


Sisters cago Limited” leaving North Station, Bos 
Scalp Cleaner 


_ next day at @10 p. m., where close connec- 
fioms are made with a dozen different wes- 
| tern Iimes.. The cars for this service are 


a. 


7 does not rot and bleach the hair, like soda, e latest and best product of the Pullman 
| ammonia, etc. Aid the scalp cleaner with the Company, and are built on the general plan Vi 
: | “Hair Grower.” They contain nothing but of the first class sleeping cars, completely 25 
— what is good for the hair and scalp. Sold equipped fot comfort and convenience. A 
| by druggists. distinct feature of the service is the fact 


, mi | that the cars are personally conducted, be- 
“It + the Hair - not the Hat” ing in charge of one of the Company’s ex- 


perienced Tourist agents. 


| That makes'a woman attractive Applications for reservations should be 
| - - made to T. H. HANLEY, N. E. Passenger 

— oa _ Agent, Grand Trunk Railway, 360 Wash- 


ington street, Boston. Handsome folder 


| . QUILTED giving valuable information will be sent 
r 


ee on application. 


Gg Mattress Pads ||. RAW CREAM 


| | is inferior to Borden’s Peerless Brand 
| Evaporated Cream in richness and delicacy 


f . Peerless C i i 
cream for cereals, coffee, tea, chocolate and 
YEARS is a long life, yet about general household cooking. It is the result : 
THIRTY ‘YEARS of it is spent in of any years’ experience the with milk ; 
bed, Then why not miake your bed: : 
as comfortable as it can be made, : 
Quilted Mattress Pads will not Che COSMO 


Terms $2.00 per day and up 
Rooms Heated by Steam 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


| only make it comfortable, but as they 
| | are spread over the mattress, they 
| will protect it, and will keep your 
bed or baby’s crib in a perfect Sani- 
| tary condition. WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Quilted “Mattress Pads wash 
perfectly, and are as, good as new 


15 Laight Street, New York. 


after laundering. 
: They are sold in all sizes by Dry 
| Goods dealers. 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., ‘Mailed FREE on Request 
| 


JAMES VICKS SONS.112 MAINST.ROCHESTERNY 
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Limited 
Pullmans for those who wish to 


Compartment -Pullmans for those | 
| 
view the passing show; Buffet-smoking 


California 
who seek seclusion; Observation 
cars for those who enjoy club luxuries. 


Absolutely the finest transcontinental | 
train. And better than ever this season. ‘gs 
Millions of dollars recently spent to per- a 
fect the track it runs on. 4 


All this luxury is yours for three glorious days, 
at the mere price of a California ticket. | 


4 
f 


The California Limited runs daily between Chicago, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco. Harvey dining-car service. 
Santa Fe All the Way through Southwest Land of Enchantment. 
Rock-ballasted, oil-sprinkled track. 


Pamphlet of the train. and book describing the California trip. mailed on request. 
Address General Passenger Office. Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


(New $250,000 hotel, “El Tovar.” at Grand Canyon of Arizona, 


open early in January, 1905.) 
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Peer of the Library” 


For New England Magazine Readers 
A Wonderful Compilation 


Of Geographical, Historical, 
and Statistical Reference. 


Rand McNally & Co.’s 
NEW ... 


Unrivaled Atlas 
OF THE WORLD 


320 Pages. Size, 11x 14 Inches. Weight 5 Pounds 


43 Pages of Descriptive Matter re- 
lating to Physical Features, Cli- 
mate, History, Area, Population, 
Manufactures, Education, Rail- 
ways, Legal Holidays, etc. 

The Census List gives Names 
and Population of over 70,000 
places. 

The Cost of Securing and Compiling 
this information amounted to sev- 
eral Millions of Dollars. 


Substantially Bound 


159 Pages of Elegantly Colored 
Maps, showing all Foreign Coun- 
tries, Our New Possessions, every 
State in the Union, and Seventeen 
of the Largest Cities of our Coun- 
try. 

56 Pages with over 200 Half-tone II- 
lustrations describing the World’s 
Peoples, and Portraits of all the 
Presidents of the United States. 


Rural Free Delivery Illustrated and _ 


Described. 


in Cloth, Marble Edge 


You Can Not Afford to be Without it 


A Storehouse of Useful Information 


For Particulars as to How to Secure This Valuable Work, 
Write to the 


New England Magazine 


8 Dix Place, Boston 
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She GREATEST TEST OF ALL 


From the Boston Herald, Dec.3, 1904. 
HONORS FROM VERMONT. 


Boston House Awarded Contract to 
Furnish Pianos at Well Known 
Seminary. 


[Special Despatch to the Boston Herald.) 


MONTPELIER, Vt., Dec. 2, 1904. The 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company have suc- 
cessfully closed a contract with Prof. E. A. 
Bishop, prncee of the Montpelier Semi- 
nary, to furnish that institution with pianos. | 
This seminary has used the Hallet & Davis . 
pianos for a number of years, and the re- 
newal of contract is a strong acknowledg- 
ment of the wonderful durability of these 


— 


pianos. 
~ Rental Purchase and Easy Payment Plan. 
Hallet & Davis Piano Co., 
Manufacturers. Send for Catalog. Established, 1839. 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 
ids 
red 
un- | 
ery VISIT THE Character 
Quality 


in. || Green Hills of Vermont Repose 
And the Shores and Islands of H O tel Algonq u I n 


he 59-61-63 West 44th Street 
re ature 8 hear Sixth 
| Beats amid the hills."’ Bet. and 
nd In same block with Harvard, Yale and 
BEST REACHED BY THE N. Y. Yacht Clubs, at the social centre of 


the city. Convenient to all transit lines. 
Five minutes to the heart of Amusement and 
> Lid Shopping districts. A modern, high-class, 


fire-proof Hotel, offering every requisite for 


LOW EXCURSION RATES the comfort of transient and permanent 
To Brandon, Lake Dunmore, Middlebury, | guests, at moderate prices. 
Vergennes, Burlington. The Islands of 
in Lake Champlain, Adirondacks, Thousand A quiet, refined, and convenient 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Segue : stopping-place for ladies traveling 
nay River, etc. alone 
Send four cents in stamps fur 75-page 
iNustrated book Bedroom and Bath $2 te 3a day 
Sitting Room, Bedroom and Bath 4to 6a day 
Across the Islands and Beyond” Sirting Ro m, 2Bedroome, 2 Bathe Da day 
Sitting Roum, 3 Bedrooms, 3 Bathe 9tol2aday 
A. J. SIMMONS, N. E. Pass. Agent, | Maids’ or Valets’ Rooms /aday 
359 Broadway, NEw YORK Restaurant Americen pian, ¢2.00 daily, or 
or OC. A. NIMMO, General Pa «. Ag: nt, a la carte. 
RUTLAND, VT Correspondence Solicited Beekilet 
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Laughlin 


FOUNTAIN Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
| PEN has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MILI, oS 
; LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN > g 

t SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
® SOLID GOLD PEN ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and le 

To test the merits of this pub- is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by 
SDEME lication as an advertising me- Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure | : 


and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 


See dium we offer you choice of . 
and take noother kind. Twenty-five cts. a bottle E 


Holder is made of the finest 


HONWT 


quality hard rubber, in four 
simple parts, fitted with very 
highest grade, large size 14k. 
gold pen, any flexibility de- 
sired — ink feeding device 
perfect. 

Either style—Richly Gold 

Mounted for presentation 

purposes $1.00 extra. 
Grand Special Offer 
You may try the pen a week 
if you do not find it as repre- 
sented, fully as fine a value | 
as you can secure for three 
times the price In any other 
makes, if not entirely satis- 
factory In every respect, re- 
turn It and we will send you 
$1.10 for tt, the extra 10c. tg 
for your trouble tn writing as 
and to show our confidence in 
the Laughlin Pen—(Not one 
customer in sooo has asked 
for their money back.) 

Lay this Publication 
down and write NOW 
Safety Pocket Pen Holder 
sent free of charge with each 

Pen. 


N3d Nivinnod 


HOTEL | q 
TOURAINE 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


\|\|||| A modern, high-class and conven- 
lent stopping place, offering every 
ne for the comfort 
easure transient guests. 
Moderate prices. 
| Hany C. Griswold, Proprietor. 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


596 Griswold St. Detroit, Mich. 
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| “Doing California” 


@ Mark Twain says: “Three months of camp life on Bake Tahoe 
would restore an Egyptian mummy and give him art appetite like an 
alligator.” 
@ The majority of California travelers pass within a few miles of 
Lake Tahoe—that wonderful mountain lake, a mile high and half a 
mile deep, rimmed in with forests and snow capped peaks. 

g “Doing California’ is a book of pictures and words that tells 
‘how easy and inexpensive it is to make the Lake Tahoe side trip 
from Truckee; it fells also how and when to yisit every other place 
of interest in California. 

@ It suggests the season of the year when each place is at its best ; 
economizes your time by preparing schedules for these journeys ; tells: 
you what each will cost and with pictures and words gives a glimpse 
of each to help you determine the places you wish to go. 

There is a little of romance and a little of nature in **Doing Cali- 

ornia.”” It tells you of the great Franciscam Missions, a century 
old, and how to see them. Names the game birds of land and water, 
and when they are in season. Describes the Big Tree Forests, 
resorts of the high mountains, the broad -beaches and the beautiful 
cities, 

q@ It tells besides, the facts you want to know about the fast trains to 
and through California via 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads 


and Connections, 
Fold two 2-cent stamps in your request and the book will be mailed you promptly. Address 
E. L. LOMAX, 


Room 616, Merchants Loan and Trust Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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WHERE SUMME Ss 
JAMAICA TWELVE MONTHS LONG 


An ‘An increasing nu number of tourists and health seekers who wish to escape the harsh Northera Winters 
choosing Jamaica. Its gentle climate, gorgeous tropical scenery, outdoor recreations and 


are yearl 
splendid cndid hotel offer enusual inducements to the sojourner.5 i+ 


Nowhere can Winter be so delightfully gpent “ITs 


The! United Fruit Company’s Steel, Twin-Screw U.S. Mail Steamshilps 


vs, SAIL’ WEEKLY FROM BOSTON 372 


Round Trip Fare $75 {[*ictt.nic.”} Single Fare"$40 


Write for Jamaica literature and the 
Island and tours of inte,est. Address Gen. Passenger Agt. 


Long Wharf, Boston 
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Greatest Gains { 
| 


Progress—Strength—Usefulness | 


1904 A RECORD YEAR 


The Prudential 


The Vast Increases in the - 
Company’s Business Place 
it in a Stronger Position, - 
Financially and Otherwise, 
Than Ever Before in its 
History, and Demonstrate 
the Public Approval of THE 
PRUDENTIAL’S Broad Sys- 
tem of Life Insurance for 
the Whole Family. 


A Statement of the Mag- 
nificent Gains of Last 
Year Will Be Published 
in the March Magazines. 


Write for Information of Profit-Sharing Policies 
for any Member of your Family. Dept. 14 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


| 
re 
THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HLS ThE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Pt for Catalogee D and explanations. 


Vase y m moderate circumstances OWR 

E piane. We mike old inetruments in exchange and do 
liver the new pine im your home free of expense. . 


COFFEE NIBBLES 
day by day at one’s nerves and health. 


hen you feel bad and the condition ef 


incipient disease shows forth you take coffee to 
stimulate and HIDE OR COVER UP the 
trouble. That kind of work brings a fearful 

pay day, when the disease has grown so fixed 
that nothing will cover it. 

If you are one of the kind that coffee af- 
fects adversely—stomach, heart, bowels, eyes 
or kidneys. (It effects some in one organ, 
some in another and with some the entire 
nervous system) suppose you quit in time. 
Its a lot of fun to be entirely well. And its a 
surprise to see how. quickly the old bad feel- 
ings leave when the coffee has been “let out” 
for a few days. 

Then there’ s the daily help, of the strong 
rebuilder with its smooth, delicious flavor. 


POSTUM 


There's a reason. 


The Preserver of 
Health and Cleanliness 


Health depends upon absolute cleanliness, and 
the destruction of all germ life, the cause of decom- 
position, must, mold, mildew, etc., which give rise 
to filth, bad odors and—DISEASE. 

Stetina t is dangerous where the destruction of 
eontagious matter is concerned. 

SULPHO-NAPTHOL positively prevents all 
decomposition and destroys all micro-organie life. 

Perfect cleanliness is best maintained by the con- 
stant use of SULPHO-NAPTHOL in the house- 
hold, 


At ali dealers, /0c, 50c, $1.00. Look for abovwe 
Trade. Mark on all packages. 10c & 25c sizes by mail of 


Sulpho-Napthol Co., 


40 HAYMARKET 3@., BOSTON. 


Sold in N. Y. City by Acker, ~ & Condit; Park 
& Tilford; R. H. Macy & Oo ; Siegel-Cooper Co.; 
Wanamaker’s. Waterhouse & Price, San Praainee. 


Their reputation for purest tone 
quality, elegance of case architect- 
ure and constructive durability has 
extended over 65 years, during which 
over 124,000 have been sold. 


year = solid link ef the chain 
‘has he de them im the esteem of the pre 
feasiona) and home player. 
Cataleges Ragen 
jJ. & C. FISCHER, 


164 Pitth JZist ane Sts., 
th Street, Y. 


cleans and pre- 

setves the teeth. 
Mothers should realize the 
importance of preserving 
intact the primary set of 
teeth until the secondary 
or permanent set is ready 

; to take its place. Let us 
send you our free booklet on “ Taking Care of 
the Teeth” which contains much information 
in concise form. Children should be encouraged 
to ue Dentacura Tooth Paste. 25c. a tube. 
Avoid substitutes. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
92 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J.,U.S. A. 


AWERIGA PRINTING COMPANY. 


of 

| 

Tooth 

SCHE Paste 
PIANOS 


( Fi 


Pretty 


A Food that Makes Girls 
Sweet to Look Upon 


HE right food for young ladies is of the 
greatest importance to their looks, to 
say nothing of the health. You may be 

absolutely certain thin, sallow girls don’t get 
the right food. A _ Brooklyn girl says: 
“For a long time in spite of all I could do I 
was thin, skinny and nervous. My cheeks 
were so sunken my friends used to remark 
on how bad I looked. I couldn't seem to get 
strength from my food—meat, potatoes, 
bread, etc. So I tried various medicines 
without help. 


“I often read about Grape-Nuts, but never 
tried the food until one day something impressed 
me that perhaps if I would eat Grape-Nuts for my 
nerves and brain I could digest and get the good 
of my food. So I startedin. The food with cream 
was fascinating to my taste and I went in for it 
regularly twice a day. 


“Well I began to improve and now while on 
my third package I have changed so my friends 
congratulate me warmly, ask me what in the world 
I have taken, etc., etc. My cheeks are plump and 
rosy and I feel so strong and well. I sleep sound 
and it seems as though I couldn't get enough to 
eat. Thank you sincerely for making Grape-N uts.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


There's a reason. 


rape-Nuts 
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Love TRIUMPHANT. 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles, . author. of 


“On ‘Life’s Stairway.” 


 . the matter, and when we havé said this, no 


Triumphant,” 


cance into’ a*smell compass. 
poets of the present day can surpass him in . 


It is with a feeling “bE pleasurable antici- 


ipetion that the reviewer takes up Mr. 


latest vojume .of poems, “Love 
for the previous work of 
this young poet has led the critic ta expect 
high things. of him. And he is not dis- 
appointed. “It is evident from a perusal of 
these poems that Mr. Knowles has some- 
thing to say that the world wishes :to-hear, 
and that he says it in a way to compel _at- 
tention: The manner isa meet vehiele for 


wles’ 


higher praise can be 
e book comprises nipety poems, main- 


ty Jgtical and treats, in five. sections, of 


Hyman Love, Divine “Love, Loye. Tri- 
‘tunphant over Guilt, Love of Country,. and 
myscellaneous. 

ent phases of human experience such as 
love, sin, repentance, ambition, courage, — 
patriotism,. faith, charity, etc., with a -rare 
Getstanding and much subtlety; in fact, 
r. Kn¢wikts displays a breadth of compre- 
hension, and ag\adriety. of moods: that. eyi- 
dence,a Wery rich and“fertile genius. More- 
over, he ws fever insipid; his verses ‘ate 


always meaty;.and he his acquired .the 


diffcult,art of Compressing much signifi- 
Indeed, -few 


this ability to pack a world of meaning into 
a single ,short, felicitous-line. 

Again, he is strongly individual; he is 
never afraid to be himself, whether he is 


with creeds, and this sturdy 
indepen 


dericé ‘is one of his most admirable 
traits. 
' Mr. Knowles’ own ideal of what a 
modern poet should be, as expressed in his 
stirring ‘verses, “A Modern Poet,’ and 
“The Poet for To-Day,” might well serve 
describe himself. 

There are so many fine things in this 
volume, so many memory-haunting linés, 
that it is difficult to pick out any one ex- 
wy for especial mention. 

lyries, “Love Triumphant” and 
“Love and History” are quite notably beau- 
tiful, as is also the sonnet, “If-Love Were 
Jester at the Court of Death. Also very 
distinctive are “Laus Mortis,” “To a 
Fringed Gentian,” “Toa Broken Sea-Shell,” 
and the group of stirring sonnets, entitled 
“New England.” 


A Book of Poems, by , 


- that booklovers - like. 


The peet treats of the dif- - 


The book is dedicated to Lvides Chandler 
Moylton. — Estes & Company, Bos- 
ton. #4:09.) 


THE’ MasQueraber, by. Katherine Cecil 

Thurston: 

Most. ‘interesting as a story, although 
rathertmprobable, is “The Masquerader.” 
Like the, stories of Dumas, it is a romance 
Two men, of so 
a resemblance in looks that they 
pa change and»rechange their indentities 

r a certain period, are chief characters in 
the story. One wealthy and talented, with 
a beautiful home and wife, is a victim of 
morphine, while the other, unknown and 
poor, is equally talented. In order to 
Satisfy his cravings for the drug, the for- 
mer insists that the latter change places 
with him, not only as a member of Par- 
liament, but in his home as well. Numer- 
ous complications naturally arise. It is an 
excellent story and teaches: a lesson on the 
evil of the drug habit which is more 
convincing. tham a sermon. Harper ~& 
Brothers, New York; $1.50.) 


A Lire. OF SHARESPEARE. By William J. 
Rolfe, Litt. D. 

The volume is a large octavo, fully illus- 
trated and containing all the known facts 
and .reaSonable conjectures concerning the 
works and life of Shakespeare. 

The notes, index and bibliography are 
unusually full. Dr. Rolfe, who is a veteran 
scholar and commentator, has on more than 
one disputed point taken issue with usually 
accepted authorities, and so far as his 
limits allow, he gives the evidence for the 
facts of Shakespeare’s life, and the reasons 
for accepting or frejecting current traditions 
and conjectures. 

Above ail, the hook is human, vital, and 
sympathetic and will be as interesting to 
the lay reader as it is valuable to the scholar. 
(Dana Estes & Co. $3.00.) 

LARRY THE WANDERER, OR THE RISE OF A 

Nozopy. By Edward Stratemeyer. Illus- 

trated by A. B. Shute. 

This is a book quite out of the ordinary, 
because it is written without a historical 
or geographical background, es ially for 
boys and girls who enjoy reading a plain 
tale of everyday life. 

Larry is a young fellow who knows 
nothing about himself, or his parents or 
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YOUR HOME, 


your Family, and 
are the greatest interests 
of your life. fa 
_ An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable will 
provide for you if you live. 
will protect your ‘family, if © 
you die, and in either case 
will provide for that — 

--- if there is one. 


Send this Coupon for particulars or write 


THE RZQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE £OCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 120 Broadway, New York. Pepe. x 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for .......... issued to a man...... 
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BOOK NOTES 


home. Having been knocked around the 
world for a number of years he is a bit 
rough in his ways, but beneath this rough- 
ness he has a heart of gold. He earns his 
living by catching fish, and at the lake he 
meets many people who have had much to 
do with his past, and have also much to 
do with his future. (Lee & Shepard. $1.00) 


THeopore THOMAS’s AuToBIOGRAPHY A. C. 

McClurg & Company, Chicago, Pub- 

lishers. 

The death of Theodore Thomas on Janu- 
ary 4, at Chicago, within a few weeks of 
the completion of the beautiful permanent 
building for his orchestra, lends unusual in- 
terest to the definite announcement from 
A. C.. McClurg & Company, of Chicago, 
that they have decided to bring out their 
book on the great musician’s life in April 
of this year instead of in the Fall, as pre- 
viowsly stated. ‘This book, as already an- 
nounced, is to be called “Theodore Thomas : 
A Musical Autobiography,” and will con- 
sist of two large volumes—the first devoted 
to his life work, and the second almost en- 
tirely to programs. The entire work has 
been in the hands of Mr. Thomas's life- 
long friend, Mr. George P. Upton, who is 
universally known as an _ authoritative 
writer on musical subjects, and it will un- 
_. doubtedly form the most important contri- 

bution to musical literature brought out in 
many years. 

Mr. Thomas was at the very height of 
his career just before his death, and at that 
time was undoubtedly the greatest living 
orchestral director, When this fact is con- 
sidered, and when his long life devoted to 
music is taken mto account, it is easy to 
imagine the important place his autobi- 
ography will have. It is especially interest- 
ing to learn that Mr. Thomas had com- 
pleted everything that he cared to say in 
his books some weeks before his death, so 
that there is no possibility that this sad 
event has in any way deprived the world 
of any further contributions to his life 
story. 

The first volume will contain an autobi- 
ography written expressly for this work by 
Mr. Thomas during the summer of 1904 
at Felsengarten, his New Hampshire sum- 
mer home. It was his original intention 
to confine the autobiography to the musical 
events of his boyhood and the first public 
appearances, but as the work proceeded he 
became more and more interested, and 
made it complete by bringing it down to the 
present orchestral season. This part of the 
work will be annotated so as to make the 
narrative as comprehensive as_ possible. 
The same volume will also contain an ap- 
preciation of Mr. Thomas's life as a man 
and work as a musician and conductor by 
Mr. Upton in which much additional in- 
formation will be set forth which Mr. 
Thomas, from considerations of delicacy, 
and from his well-known distaste for pub- 


licity”° in any sense except the musical, 
naturally would not touch upon. 

The second volume will contain all his 
representative and most significant pro- 
grammes from 1855 to 1905, which may be 
called the period of his public career, care- 
fully edited and explained when necessary. 
They number several thousand and consti- 
tute not only a notable contribution to the 
musical history of the United States, but a 
record of the musical progress of the coun- 
try during half a century. As his pro- 
grammes number over ten thousand, and 
some are repetitions, it was manifestly un- 
necessary to publish them all, but all the 
important groups will be printed entire. 

Mr. Thomas has added interest as well 
as authority to this volume by contributing 
a series of short essays upon * Programme- 
making,” “encores,” “late comers,” and “the 
orchestra technic,” written in his simple, 
terse, straightforward manner. They will 
prove of interest, not only to musicians, 
but to the general public. For the purposes 
of this work Mr. Thomas placed all his 
programmes and entire musical collection 
at Mr. Upton’s disposal, and in a preface of 
his own approves the work and authorizes 
its publication. 


A HANDBOOK TO AGRA AND THE Tay. By E. 
B. Havell. Longmans, Green & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will pub- 
lish “A Handbook to Agra and the Taj,” 
by E. B. Havell, Principal of the Govern- 
ment School of Att, Calcutta. The volume 
will be illustrated with fourteen full-page 
plates from photographs of the Taj, and 
other notable specimens of Indian Archi- 
tecture. 


THe Truants. By A. E. W. Mason, author 
of “Four Feathers.” 

This is a bright story of London life in 
which a commonplace Englishman because 
of his wife’s contempt for him on account 
of his delinquencies goes to America to 
seek independent success. During his ab- 
sence his wife is saved by friends from a 
liaison with another man. (Harper Broth- 


ers. $1.50.) 

THE MAKING oF Meenic. By Edith L. 
Four” author of “The  Frolicsome 
our 


“The Making of Meenie” should win im- 
mediate favor by its bright naturalness as 
did “The Frolicsome Four’ last year. The 
story centres about “Meenie,” a waif, whom 
a kitfd neighbor of the mother of the “Four” 
has befriended. An older girl from Canada 
becomes: acquainted with Meenie and 
through her tact and kindness works a 
transformation over the little waif. 

In the meantime, great times not always 
free from excitement are enjoyed by the 
young people. 

The story is excellent, and should be read 
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